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Renoutict the worlds the preacher cries. 

IVe do — a multitude replies. 

But one, as innocent regards 

A fnug, and friendly game at cards. 

Another can, whatc'er you fay, 

Perceive no mifchief in a play. / . 

Some love a concerr, or a race, / 

And others, fhooting, and the chafe. ' 

Reviled, yet loved j renounced, yet foUo^ed^ 

Thus, bit by bit, the world is fwallowed. \ 

Each thinks his' neighbour makes too free ^. 

Yet likes a flice as well as he. 
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Tl^HEN Br, JofiabFrampton^s libra- 
ry was fold in London (in the year 

lyi^or 1730) bis divinity books were 
ilaffed in Jeven lots; one of which was 
purcbajed by Dr. Edwards. The ca- 
talogue of this lot mentioned a parcel of 
MSS. Among thefe the DoSlor found 
one in Dr., Frampton^s own hand- writ- 
ings On the Amufements of Clergy, 
men. But the BoSlor being afraid of 
giving offence by printing it, it lay in 
bisftudy till bis deaths It has now, 
however y fallen into bands, which are 
lefsfcrupulous j md the following exaSl 
cojy of it is prefented to the Public, 
B 
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September 23^ i696. 
I ALWAYS thought it one of 
the moft fortunate circumftanccs of 
my life (or rather the moft pravid^n- 
tial, as I ought to call it) that foon 
after my leaving college,! was led by 
various, and f}n^lar accidents, to the 
curacy of Wroxal in WarwickOiire- 
Hcre I- m^t with nciaqy civilities frooi; 
the gcntlenien. of the country, parti- 
cularly, from SirRogerBurgoin, who 
was equally diftinguilhcd for his piety,, 
and learning. At his houfe 1 fre- 
quently faw that truly venerable man,. 
Dr. Edward Stillingfleet, afterwards 
BiihopofWorGefter> but atth^ tinne 
Dean of Paul's, H« had been 
early conncfted with the Burgoin fa- 
mily^ 



iftify, and e^cr pitlervecf a grtat Ih- 
tamacy witJi them ; whiclt he com- 
monly rcnterwed, ivdry year, by a vx- 
fit of two or three weeks. 

What Dr. StUHngfleet faw in me, 
J know not : but I thought myfelf 
very unworthy of rfie civilities he 
fliewed me. I was certainly, at that 
time, a very incorreft youngf man. I * 
bad entered into the miniftry with 
little attention to tKe' duties, I had 
taken on me to difcharge. I loved 
fbciety, and was fond of country dl- 
verfions : and though I was fond-alib 
of my book, I would at any time have . 
left it for a day's diverfion with thc^ 
kounds— a ramble in the wo6ds with 
B 2 my 
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mf gun— or a ^me of cardsj.and ^ 
dance in the evening. Such as I was 
however Dr, Stillingfieet was parricu^ 
larly obliging to me i and friendly 
enough to give me a hint, now and 
dien, with regard to my conduta:, 
which, I hope I may with truth fay> 
was not loft upon me.-^An opportu- 
nity however occurred, which ena^ 
bled me to receive more than cafual, 
advantage from his converfation. 

During one of his annual vifits> 
to the Burgoin family,^he was feized 
with a violent fit of the gout, to which^ . 
his latter years were very fubjed:. It 
happened at this critical time, that Sir . 
Roger Burgoin and his lady weft 
cidled into Worceftcrlhire to attend 

their 
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tiicir mothcfj who lay at the point of 
death : and as the Dean exprefled a 
defire for my company, in their ab- 
fcncc, I gave him as much of it, as I 
could; following not more his de- 
fine, than my own inclinacion. He 
was at that time engaged in correft- 
ing his Origines Sacra * for a new edi- 
tion; and had brought down with 
him fcveral Latin books to confult. 

As I could read that language 

, , I ■ - I 

• This very learned work was written, 
when StiUingfleet was under ihirty years of 
age. A Aory is toid, of his having been pa( 
to the blu(h by bilhop Sanderfon» his dioce*; 
fan ; who feeing a young man at his viiita- 
tion, of the name of StiUingfleet^ and not 
knowing his perfon, aflced him* whether hat: 
were related to the gfeat StilUngfleet« yho 
wrote the Ori^inei Sacral 

B 3 With 
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Yfitii accuracy enoi]gl}^ I was of fome 
Jittlc ufe to him. While I re^d, he 
noteci with his ppn the paflages he 
panted. The intervals were filled 
with cpnyerfatioxi. 

We were fitting together, one 
d^y, after diqneri and the De^n lajfr 
ing up his feet on a; cufhioHj and 
bpin^g tqlerabjy free from pain, hegaii 
to r^Uy ipe a li^tk on my att^chpicnt 
tp country diverfions-^a fubjeft he 
had often before cafually introduced^ 
apd gxi which he knew! had a -weak 
fide.- -^ I>hafd brought him two young 
garti[i^ge3 that day for his dinner-i 
atndtke began by expreffing his obli- 
gations to me for my attention to 

'«, :him.; 



fiim; arid thien aflced tne ibmfe quef- 

tion, which led me to give him ah 

' account of my day's exploits. I did 

not fee his dVift; and in the fpirit of 

i fportfnian, told him, that the late 

rainy feafon had nr^ade game very 

fcarce— that the two covics, from 

which I had (hot the brace I had 

brought tx) hiiii, were the only birds 

-I had ften the whole day, though' I 

had been out from five in the morn- 

. injg till cleveh at noon ; and had 

walked upwards of fifteen miles. ^ 

Well, faid the Dean, with an af- 

.f€<5led gravity of countenance, I only 

wifhed t6 know the extent of rtny 

obligation to you; and I find your 

B 4 philan- 
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philanthropy has done more for me 
in giving mc fix hours of your time 
toprocure mc a delicacy, than I could 
have done (even were I as able ta 
walk as you are) (ot any man in 
Chriftendonx, 

From being a Htdc jocular, he 
became, by degrees, ferious. I have 
©ftcn thought, faid he, Mr. Framp- 
ton, (and I know your candor will 
cxcufe me) that the Clergy have ra- 
ther injured the reJpeaabihty of 
their charaftersby mbting too much, 
with the xmujemmts of laymen. 
They not only get into a trifling 
way of jpending their timei but by 
making themfclves cheap, they di- 

miniib 
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txMniihtheweightoftheirinftFU&ionsf 
and often give a Ibrt of Cuidlion by 
their prcfencc to gaieties^ and impro* 
prietics, which were better checked. 
It is a connmon fpeech in the nnouth& 
of licentious people, that they muft 
be right, becaufe they have gottenr . 
ihe parfon along with them,— Indeed 
a clergynian cannot be too cautious 
^ with regard to his character. It is a 
roatter of the greateft delicacy, and 
cafily fuUied. If jie aft contrary 
to it, he always has a confcioufxieffr 
about him, which makes him jeatous^ 
of every eye: and if* he become 
hardened, he is among the moft con- 
temptible of mankind.— Befides, 
MBufements in their own nature^ have 

a won- 



a wonderfel effeft on manners. In 
^70ung minds cfpccmHy tliey foon 
'4brm habits: and habits as quickTj 
: ferm charaftefs *• I could point 
out to you a ycMsng clergyiYian, 
vHiom I believe yo« muft have feeh 
here, as^ he - is unhappily related to 
diis worthy family, who came from 
die unrvcrfity every thing his friends 
;<:ould wijfh : but unhappily, being 
placed near fome of the joyous fra- 
ternity of the horn, he became in a 
little time a mere fox- hunter, and 
.has nothing of the clergymin now 
.about him, but a dark-coloured- 
coat, 

* Habits are foon afliimed; but when weftrivc 
.To llrip tbcHi off, 'tis being -flayed alive. 

* COWPER. 
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^coat^ and hardly that. — ^You will 
«afily> howcvw, underftand, that 
when I reftrift the clergyman from 
joining too freely with the arnufc-* 
mcnts of the laity, I am equally hurt 
^with ev^ appearance of haughti- 
neft, and morofenefs. If the cha- 
mber of the clergyman is not 
marfced with modeily, and humility^ 
it is bereft of its moft diftinguilhed ' 
graces. 

But, faid.I, Sir, may not exam- 
ple work the other way ; and the pre- 
ftfnce of a grave clergyman be a 
.-check upon licentiouihefs? 

vSomctimcs, replied the Dean, it 

may: 
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mzy: and when a dergyman mixea 
in imprc^>er 4X>mpany mAft ibis view^ 
and is confciotis of liis own powers 
of control, he imitates diat bright 
examplej which forted with puNicms. 
■and Jimers. A very reipe&abfe 
clergyman, a friend of mine, hav- 
ing heard that a favourite youth 
had been decoyed by bad com- 
pany into a (Uireputable houfe,. 
went thither himfclfj and pretend- 
ing bufinels with the young man, 
fat down on a flight invitation, among 
a ibt of debauchees, trufting his cha* 
raAer to its credit. He was a man 
joi fevcre afped, ftrong fenfe, and . 
•Teady expreflion ; and therefore well 
fitted for the office he undertook. 

Awhile 
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AwhHe he overawed, by the fudden* 
neis of his appearance^ the vice and 
folly he was mixed with. But well 
knowing, that in a littlie time the inK 
prcflion he made, wovdd go off, and 
he might be liable to affronts, he re- 
tired, before the company could rally 
their impudence ^ and carried off 
with him his young friend i who 
would frequently declare afterwards, 
that he believedthis very circiimftance 
brought him more to recolleftion^ 
than aqy event of his life 5 and per- 
haps favcd him from ruin. — But now, 
my dear Sir,.though I have accommo^ 
dated your argument with an exam^ 
I^e, I mud add, that I think the ac-> 
commodation gives it little fupport*. 

1 fear 
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I fear tlie motive exemplified here^ h^ 
fede weight m the common meer^ 
aouffe of amo&rticnts bctwcch tke 
ckr]^ and: laity. 

But may net this inteitrotirfe^faid 
Ii Sir, though without any dlre&view^ 
of leading out aif immediate mjtkiefy^ 
flill have itsufe ? Even the prefencc? 
of a- refpedtablc clergyman, t^fhotildv 
think, might often be a- happy tt^ 
ftraint. 

Why, yes, anfw^red the Deans but' 
then, my good friendi you will conQ- 
der, that d^ymng clergyman can rarely • 
aft this part. Years are neceflary to^ 
give relpeftability to /fox m&decfin^ 

ftrudive 
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ftruAiyekitercourre. Natural takots 
tOQ> which few people poflcfi, arc nc-^ 
ceflaiy. A.maji of movdti chara^r 
may perhaps be of fervige with his 
pen^ m his clofet^ or by his difcourfes 
m a pulpit;, but,, however pioufi^ and' 
weU-meanyng>. he will hardly be of 
much ufe in any of the fcencS) of 
common^ lifc^.. If ^ain, we avoid. 
niorofeAe& by afTucpiiig the colour of 
©ur company (which mufl:, in ade-» 
gree, always be done,, when we wifli 
tQ reform invthis way), I fear, in- 
ftead of doing good, to others, wc: 
ihall only injure Qur&lv^s, 

But it is a diflicult matter, faid I,. 
Sir,, elp^ially for a, young man, to> 

prefervc 
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prefervc thofe cxaft bounds of in- 
tcrcourfe, which his diaraflrcr mzy 
require. When he enters firft into 
the world, and is taken notice of by 
thofe, who are in a ftation above 
him, it is hardly pofliUe for him to 
refift the importunities he meets with 
to enter into various aipufcments; 
to drink his glafs freely; or make 
one. in parties, which in faft perhaps 
he may not approve. 

No doubt, (aid the Dean, it may 
be difficult. But do you believe, 
that when God placed ydu in a ftate 
of trial, he meant that you ihould 
live without difficulties ? The whde 
of life is a conflidt : and if we do not 

begin 
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begin early to brace on our moral 
armour, and accuftom ourfclves to 
it, when arc we to enter the field ? 
—I Ihould hope it is for want of 
confideration, more than any thing 
^Me, that fo many young clergymen 
err in this matter. I could wi(h 
them to fix in their own minds cer- 
tain bounds to their amufements^ 
and i^emtniber the poet's cautioHi 

^9s ultra, citraque, uiquit comfiftere redum* 

Aye, Sir, faid I, thefe £erti fines — 
this narrow path between the citra^ 
and the uUray I have often in vain 
endeavoured to purfue. And if you 
can give me any inftru&ion to guide 
my footfteps better through the 
c amufe- 
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ftmufements of life, than they have 
hitherto been conducted, I fhatl kind- 
ly receive them, and lay them up in 
a grateful memory. 

It is very probable, my dear Sir, 
replied the Dean, that my rules may 
be ftrider,^ than you would wifh to 
comply with. I have thought often 
on the fubjeft lately for the fake of 
a young clergyman, in whofe well- 
doing I was much intereiled : but I 
liad not all the fuccefe I hoped for. 

1 aflured the Dean, I fliould endea* 
vour to be a more obfcrvant difciple. 
1 did indeed fpend too much of my 
rime, I feared, in amufements of va- 
rious 



dbMsldnd$ i i?uc I «as bcfcfiil* that 
my errors proceeded more fi»m ia- 
Attctttbn (the apologsr he was pl(»f- 
»ed to fumiOi) than from any bad dtf- 
po$tion. 

The good Dean \(ias pleafcd to ivft 
he believed mej and aJded fenae 
other friendly cxpr^fikuis, which Mt 
being to our prefent purpofe, I omit. 
He then aflced me. what was my idea 
tjf an mufatuMti or how I Ihmdd 
Jifim it ? 

This was a puz?lii^ queftion to 

one, 'who had trefpaffed fo much on 

this head J and who having never 

thought much on the fubjea, fcWom 

C2 had 
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had any end, but barely toplcafe himt- 
fdf. I could have given him a dcfi?- 
nition of amujement j but I was afi-aid 
of bringing nny own prafticc too 
much within its ccnfure. To gain 
therefore a little time for refledion, I 
aiked. Whether he meant amujement 
in general^ or confined the ^ueftion to 
the amujement s of clergymen ? 

"Why, truly, faid the Dean, the 
amufements of all pcojde require re- 
gulation enough. But my queftioo, 
at prefcnt, relates only to the amuje- 
ments <>f tb€ clergy. 

I anfwcred, that I thought bodily 
^ercije was one end > and as to the 

amufemeni 
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amufement of the mindj I thought its 
only end was to relax, and fit it fbc 
better for ftudy* -. 

Your definition, faid the Dean^ is 
io far good : but it does not go far 
enough. It confiders only the pur- 
pofe of amufemcnt : whereas it 
fliould alfo take in the qualUy. You 
will allow, I liippofe,'that the clerical 
amufement fhould be fuited to the cle^ 
rical frofeffiofi ? 

I allowed it certainly. 
i • •. .... 

Well, then, faid the. Dean, we 

have now, I think, obtained a full 

definition. of. clerical amusement. It 

c 3 Ihould 
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ikouii iffMAAt miti^ rfOie h^r 
Mudlhe rsenakm ef ibemmdi but it 
fhould alfo be fidted t§ Ac gama tf 
the profcffioiu As the firft member 
liowever of diis ddfinkio^ leUtes^ 
to nsfxAvmok m ^ncndi and 
applies as wA ad fopwlum^ as mi 
ilerumy we wiU, if jcn pleafe^ pa& 
it over at ptefent. If we tail efta^ 
blilli the fecoid par^ I hope there 
wiU be no great danger t^mifiakiiig 
the firft. I fhall only diecefbre en- 
deavour to fhew you, that all clerical 
amufem0its Ihoiildbe fiiited tO the 
clerical profeffim. — Now, in- order to 
throw the beft light on this fubjeft, I 
Ihould wifli to confidcr amulements 
under the three heads of ri$tmu mi 

cruel 
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criulr-^ trifling and Jedu^ing-^'^Q^ 
laftl7> of inmfceni and infiruiOv^: {qk 
I think it very poflible^ diat an amufc* 
mcnt may be dura^tei-ized with both 
theie latter epiibetSj though cither 
may be fufficient. Are thefe heads^ 
added he, couiprebcofivc cnouglv 
to include all kinds of amuTement? 
Or do you recoiled any other? 

I thought them fuflkicntly com- 
prchcnfiye* 

Well, then, laid tie Dean, we will 
begin with fuch amu&mcnts as ar^ 
riotouSfZJadaruef: and amo^g the& I 
ihould be inclined to aJUga the Arft 
rank to bunting- It is an unfeeling 
c 4 excr* 
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exercife, derived from our favage an- 
ccftors, who hunted at firft (or fooiT, 
and coiifigned the barbarous praftice 
to their pofterity for faftime. Its 
giving birth to foreft laws, arid game 
laws-r-its injuring corn-lands, and 
deftroying fences — its fetting fquircs, 
and their tenants; gentlemen, and 
their neighbours, at variance — its 
confuming the forage of a country in 
breeding deftruftive, or ufelefs ani- 
mals in the room of fuch as are really 
ufeful — the riotous uproar of the 
chafe, lb oppofite to the mild fe- 
renity, which Ihould charafterizc 
the clergyman — and the noify, in- 
temperate evening, to which it often 
leads; add fuch an accumulation of 

. mifchief 
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mifchief to hunting, that I fhpuld be 
forry any clergyman fhould give 
his countenance to it.— To this we 
may add the cruelty exercifed both 
on the animals, that purfue, and 
the animals, that are purfued — the 
horfe pulhed to the laft extremity— 
the hound trained to the chafe with 
favagc barbarity*— and the wretched 
fugitive agonizing in the extremity 
of diftrefs. 

But there is ftill a greater mifchief, 
which often attends thefc riotous 
amiifements. When the fqiiire hunts 
with his neighbours, he introduces no 

more 



•At his foot 



The fpaniel dying for fome venial fault, 
Uuder diiTcdiion of the knotted fcourge. 

CowpaHf 
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more comf>tion iato the pariih thaa 
ke found. But I bare ibmetimes 
known ohhuoI bmUs eftabliihed m 
^omt% couQtrk^ which draw to^ 
^r hundreds of profligate peop^ 
from difitrent ports^ wh6 call ihem-^ 
fclves gentiimefif but are ttslXyfefis of 
the ne^hbourbood, to which they re- 
fort j introducing «ew vices into the 
villages> and every kind of debauch-- 
ery. Their fcrvants, who are ccmh- 
monly of the fame ftamp, fpiead the 
corruption among the peafanta^ and 
fi?rvant*girl6> which their maAers 
ipread among the farmer's fons^ and 
daughters.— The clergyman, who 
mixes in fuch fccnes, is far out of 

fight 
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iighc of the bare dc^eacy of his pro- 
feflioft. 

But praj^ Sir^ £ud I> may not feme 
Iktie plea be offered in farovr of 
Inmcifig ? Is It not a manly exercile? 
Does it not fumifli our tables with 
food \ and rid the^ountry of noxious 
animals B 

I befeech you^ replied the Dcan^ 
do not call in argument to defend a 
paftime^ which has no alliance with 
reafon. Call it a wild paiIion«*-a 
tmital propenfity-^or any thing that 
mdicatts its natwe. Btit to give it 
any connexion with reaibn, is mak- 
ing 4 union between black and 

whitCi.— 
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white.— But it is matuj foriboch to 
hunt. MatiUnffSj I fliould fuppoic, 
implies fbme mode cf a&ionj that 
iicomes a num. Hunting mig^t for* 
meriyy fer aught I know^ have been 
a manly exerciie, when the country 
was overrun with boars^ and wolves, 
and it was a ptilu Jervice to cxtir« 
pate them. But to honour with the 
naxrvtoi manlinefs^ the cruel praftice 
of purfuing timid animals to put 
them to death merely for amufementy 
is, in my opinion, perverdng the 
meaning of words. There are many 
. ways furely of ufing manly exercifc, 
at lead as healthful— and far more 
innocent,and lefs expenfive, and dan- 
gerous, than galloping over hedges, 

gates. 
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gatesj and ditches* If the mmlinefs 
of the adion lie in the lifk you rua 
of breaking your neck> for no end, 
it would dill be greater naanlinefs to 
jump down a precipice.— The fox- 
hunter, I doubt notj would ridicule 
the man, who runs about with a 
hand-net, hunting a butterfly: but 
1 proteft, I lee not for what reafbn. 
The excrcife of the butterfly-hunter 
is as good ^ and the pleafure of the 
chafe is, to him at lead, equal.— 
But you alledge, that hunting fup- 
plies the table with food. I dare 
lay. Sir Roger's game-keeper will 
tell you, he could fupply it better in 
twenty other ways. I have certain- 
ly no objeftion to take the lives of 

animals 
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animals for food; and grant, that if 
they were fufFercd to multiply, they 
would become noxious. What I 
mean is, that I cannot allow turning 
the dejtfttltion of them into an amuje^ 
'rment^^^ni kaft of all into a ckrical 
^mtf/emenL'^l knew a gentleman, 
i¥ho took great delight in knocking 
•down an 0x5 which he performed 
-with much dexterity: and it was his 
-common anru/kment to go among the 
' 'butchers on a flaughtering-day, and 
give two or three of them a fliilling 
a-picce, to let him be their fubfti- 
tute in that operation. You call 
iuch a man a brute : and he furcly 
was one. But you -would find it diffi- 
cult to Ihew, that the circumftanee of 

riding 



dding on a horfc, and bawling after 
^ pack of dogs, makes the amufc- 
ment lefi bmital. 

Serelf , feid I, Sir, thefe is a difier- 
-fjncc between rfie pleafure of a pur- 
fuk; and a pleaRirc, which confifts 
merely in theaA of inflifting death? 

Why, yes, anfwcred the JDean, 
there' is a difference ; but I know not, 
on which fide^f it the advantage lies. 
If hunting be a more genteel fpecies 
of butchery, it is certainly a raore 
4:ruel one. The ox receives its death 
by an inftant ftrokci whereas f;he hare 
is firft thrown into convulfions of 
terror, for four or five hours toge- 
8. ther4 
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ther; and then ieizcd, in the mkUl 
. odxs agony, and torn piece-meal hj 
a pack of ravenous blood-hounds^.— 
As to your laft argument^ that hunt- 
ing rids the country of noxious ani- 
nialsy I a{^rehend you are niiftaken 
in the faA. I rather think it tends to 
replenifh the country with them. As 

one 
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That owes its pleafariB to another's p^a ! 
That feeds opon the fobs* and dying Ihrieks 

Of harmlefs nature !*— — • 

CowpEit. 

The favage ibnl of game is up at onee: 
The pack full opening, varioos : the Ihrill horn 
Refounding from the hills: the neighing Reed, 
Wild. for the chace; and the loud hunter's 

(hoot; 
O'er a weak, harmlefs, fljring creature, all 
Bdixcd in mad tumult, and difcordant joy. 

Thompson. 
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one inftance atle^fl: I caa teiHfy, that I 
offended a whole club of fpordpg 
neigh|:)ours» in a manner that wz$ 
hardly ever to be gotten over, by 
giving a ipan Mf^^-crown for 
killing S^ fbxy which had thinned my 
poultry*yard. And I dare fay^ 
there is not a hunting fquire in the 
country, who would not, at any 
tirtie, fuffcr a dozen of his tenant's 
Umhs 60 be worried, to fave half the 
minnber of foxes' cubs. Nay, I have 
often known covers of confiderahle 
extent, left pui^fely in fields, or per- 
haps planted, merely to decoy foxes 
into a neighbourhood by providing a 
pioper ihelter for them. — But you 
have provoked me to fay all this, by 
aiming to d[bibli(h an alliance be- 
D tvvcen 
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twcen hunting and rationality. I 
intended not to difturb the fquirc 
cither in his riotous day, or his roar- 
ing night. I confider hh malady, as 
a. furgeon does a mortification, 
which has feized the vitals— beyond 
all hope of recovery*. What I 
mean, is only to admonifh the 
clergyman not to follow his ex- 
ample. 

It is but juft however to fay, that 
examples to warn him might idfo be 
found in our own profcflion* I re- 
member a clergyman in a neighbour- 
hood, where I once lived, who had 

two 

* For tho' the fox he follows, may be tamed* 
The man fux-foUower never is reclaimed. 

Cowpj»» 
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two beneficesi but he fpeht lictle time 
at either of them, becaufe neither 
Jiappencd to be in a /porting country* 
The hunting- ieafon he always fpent 
nearafquirein the pari(h next to mine, 
whoie dtfcipHned pack was famous. 
With this gentleman, and his bounds, 
be lived on terms of the greateft inti- 
macy. Indeed both the Iquire and 
his dogs looked up to him, as their 
ableft leader. Though he was a mi- 
serable preacher, he was uncommonly 
tnuGcal in the field j and could cheer, 
and animate his fonorous friends with 
an eloquence beyond the huntfman 
; himfelf, whofe aflbciate be always wasj 
and whofe place, on any emergency, 
Jie could amply fupply*. He wa« 
p 2 much 
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much readier u finding a hare, than 
a text of Scripture; and though he 
was fcarce acquainted with the &ce of 
one of his parifliaoners, he knew ex- 
a&ly the charader of every hound in 
the iquire's pack ; and could run over 
dieir names with miich greater readi- 
ness, than thofe of the twelve apo- 
iUes *• He had at length die misfor- 
tune to bre^k his neck « the end of 
a fox chafe; but not till he had fird 

broken 



f Ok laugh, or i^pifrn with aje, th<^ ruf^ful jc^, 
A caifockM huotfaian !«>«-. 
He takes the field, the mafler of the pack, 
Ciie«, WcQ dooe, S«at-«and daps bim on the 

back* 
Is this the path of fanftity ? ft this 
T^ ftand a way-mark in ihe road to bfifs ? 

Cowpbr: 
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broken the heart of a very amiable 
wonfianj Who had unhappily connedb- 
edher&Ifwidihim. 

Sdth s cfcfgycnan, feid I, is hardly 
to be paralleled in a century. But in 
an inferior degree, I fear, there are 
many of our brethren, who alJow 
themfelves great indulgence. I re-* 
member a hunting-dcrgyman, who 
received x very proper rebuke from 
one of his brethren; and which I 
Have reafon to believe was of fcrvice 
to hAct^ as long as he lived. He had 
been lamchting his unfortunate lot, 
in being ftationcd in a country where 
there was no hunting. The odier 
looking him full in the face, fMd> with 
D 3 great 
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great gravity of countcnanee, and ui 
a deliberate tone of voice i " At the 
great day of accounts, the queftioo^ 
will not be, where have you lived; 
but bow have you lived ?" — All this 
however is carrying amufement to 
excefs. But fiippofc, Sir, whien you 
are riding out, you happen to hear the 
hounds, is there any barm nFierely m 
taking a little exercife with them, if 
you do not join in the riot of the 
chafe? 

I hate, faid the Dean, to fee a man 
do any thing by halves. Is it right, 
or is it wrong? If it be right, do it 
boldly. If it be wrong, turn your 
horfe another way, and take your ex- 

erciie 
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crcifc in a contrary dire&ion. Never 
go to the edge of a precipice. 
You can hardly help going a littk 
farther than you intended. I re- 
member a clergyman^ who was 
not remarkable for neglefting, at 
leaft the outward part of his duty; 
but once unhappily forgot it through 
his love for hunting. He was eager- 
ly engaged in a fox-chafe^ when the 
fox took to earthy as they call it: on 
which he cried out, " Gentlemen, I 
" muft leave you : This puts me in 
** mind, that I have a corpfe to bury 
** at four o'clock diis evening; and I 
" fear I fliallbe an hour too late." — 
Befides, continued the Dean, you 
cannot well avoid, in this field of riot, 
04 at 
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af leaft if you are often fccn in if, 
making an acquaintance with feveral, 
to whom, for your charadcr's fekc, 
you would not wifh to be knownf.—^- 
Biit indeed, as I oblcrvcd, to mix, 
in any degree, in thefe Icencs of 
cruelty, and riotous exultation, isuR- 
becoming the clerical profeffion. — 
And (to clofe my argument with 
feripture) I ftiould wifh you to 
confider, that as many good people, 
as well as I,difapprove a clergyman's 
mixing in thefe riotous amufemcnts. 
So of courfe it will give offence to all 
thefe good pec^le. No man there - 
fbrc> who has the honour of his pro- 
feffion' at heart, would give offence, 
where the matter in queflion is of fo 

little 
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litde confequence as a mere aimife* 
ment. Let him confider haw ftrift 
St. Paul was in matters of this kind. 
St. Paul's example is certainly not 
very fafhionabic ; but with a clergy- 
man, I fliould hope it might have 
fome weight. He gives us many 
hints, which come home to the point 
we are now difcuffing. Hunting was 
out of the queftion. He would not 
certainly have permitted Timothy or 
Titus to hunt, if they had been fo 
difpofed. But he forbids us to give 
offence in matters, that are of much 
rtwre concern than mere amufennent. 
If meat^ fays he, makt my brother to 
offendy I will eat no flejh while the 
4 world 
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world ftan<ktb^ left I nmke my h other 
to offend. 

If you will give mc leave, faid I, 
Sir, I will juft mention one argu- 
ment more. As the hound is en- 
dowed with the fagacity of following 
its game, it feems as if Providence 
had intended it for hunting* 

Aye, faid the Dean, that is true : 
and in the fame way Providence en- 
courages horfe-racing, by making 
horfes fwifc i and codk-fighting, by 
making cocks courageous. — My 
dear Mr. Frampton, I hope you arc 
a better naturalift, than to pay any 
attention to thefc flimfy apologies. 

God 
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God Almighty has given various in- 
ftinfts to his Creatwes — alt of them 
for wife purpofes, thougb ibme of 
them are beyond our oomprehcnfion. 
That tbirft of blood in the ra^iacious 
kind feems intended to preferve an 
equilibrium among animals : and as 
they all. owe a death to nature^ it is 
of little confequence whether the de- 
fencelefs tribe die in a natural way, 
or by the jaws of a tiger. — Among 
the favage kind is the ,dog. We 
reclaim him from the foreft, and a 
ufeful fervant he is. He guards 
our houies — he proteAs our catde— 
he afCfts us in deftroying noxious 
animals* He was formerly of great 
ufe in procuring food for our ancef- 

tors; 
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tors I and I Icnbiie no olyeftl6n to 
bis dill taking wild animals for oar 
food, if they cati b6 tiiken in no 
eafier way. But if we make hie 
tradable dtfpofidon an excufe for 
our own crudty, and fahguinarjr 
amufcrnents, wc furely ufe him in a 
way which God Almighty never iiv- 
tended. 

I told the good Deah, he had 
filenced vnt. I wa^ afraid my par- 
tiality for the diverfion, had been 
founded rather on inclination than 
argument. But nobody again, I 
hoped, fliould ever taki offence at my 
following a pack of hounds. — But 
pray, faid I, Sir, do you allow Shoot- 
ing? 
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ing ? It is a much lefs riotous amufo- 
ment ; nzy, it may even be a folkaiy 
one. 

Tofpcak plainly,repltedthcDcan, 
I cordially allow no amufement to a 
cki^man that has any thing to do 
^tUtifiedding ^/w//*— Befides, I think 
a peculiar cruelty attends this diver- 
fion. You may wounds and maim, 
as well as kilL My hearty I am fore, 
wouU be ftrongly affcfted— indeed, 
even my confdence^id ihould make 
a poor anrmal milcrahk aH the days 
of its life, for the fake of giving my- 
fclf a momentary amufement. — It 
"was but the laft autumn, when riding 
down a lane, I faw two poor miferable 

partridges 
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partridges — both bleedings and one 
•traiiing a ihatxered leg after it — ^flut- 
tering, and running before me. Poor 
wretches, faid I, I wifli the perfon,. 
"who put you into this miferable Htua- 
tion, may never feel the diftrels he 
lias occafioned ! I then ordered my 
fervant to difaiount, and run after 
them. The lame one he caught ; 
the other crawled into a hedge, where 
it probably lingered out its miferable 
life a few days longer. 

But the expert markfman, I told 
the Dean, never fhoocs among a co- 
vey, but takes his aim at a finglc 
bird.. 

And 
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And are all fhoocers, faid he, ex* 
pert markfmen ? And does the expert 
markfman himfclf never maim the 
bird he aims at, or the bird that is 
near it? Often, no doubt, he maims 
both. — To repel the attack of a 
bird, or beaft of prey, I have cer- 
tainly no objection ; nor to take the 
life of an animal for food: though I 
ihould not wiih to make a clergyman 
the butcher, whether an ox or a par- 
tridge is to be Qaughtered. But to 
take the life of an animal, except in 
•one or the other of thefe cafes, I hold 
to he abfolutely immoral. And I 
think equally fo to run the rifk of 
maiming it, and making it miferable 
Sox life. The moft humane way 

therefore 
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therefore of taking birds is mth a 
ftct, which allows you to dtfcharge 
fuch as you wiib> and put to a 
ipecdy death ^k you take for 
food. 

But to takp birds in a net, faid [» 
Str> is notat all in the ipirit ef fportf- 
nien.«^Befides, there are fome (pe- 
des of game, as phcaiants parQ^Hr 
hriy^ which caonot b<^ cdb^en ui 
nets. 

Do not ten me, replied the Dean, 
ofAe/pirtofJ^crt/h^en. Though the 
ties of hiunanity, no doubf, equally 
tind theaii y« to fach fec^elefe 
hearers I fhoutd no nnoFe attempt to 

preach, 
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preach, than I fhould to their fpa- 
nicls. — Nor do I pretend to know, 
what kind of game may be taken 
in one way, and what in another: 
though, I have no doubt, my friend 
Robert * could inform me, how 
pheafants might be taken without 
(hooting them^ * But what I labour 
at chiefly is to convince* fuch fober- 
minded clergymen, as I conceive you 
to be, that every fpecies of bloody, 
and cruel amufement is linfuitablc to 
the genius, and temper of a Chriftian 
divine; and enters more by h^it 
into a charafter, than is commonly 
fuppofed. It is under the idea of 

taintii^ 

♦ Sir Roger's game-lceepcr. , 

E 
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tainting a chacaAer ^tli jM-of^fikm j 
habitSy that the butcher i^probibHei 
'from fcrvii^ cm a jury. 

For myfcl^ Sir, % rcfUkdf, I anp 
'!Only alhamed, d^t Tkup. the dilates 
of my owa sealpn I hafw not fooaer 
acknowledged thf truths foa fc^be^- 
&xe B19* I ^wa](s.ha0 my dpul?^ 
*^,Ut not fUppofingamufementBof tb]» 
kind t9 bcj^fui^zod not^oBCciviag 

Jicf§^ with which mimbcrsof my elder 
Vctbfcn, purfiie them, I ftifled rigf 
•<^wnfuggcftioDs. Butinmyprcicnt 
fcntimcnts. I bdicvc I ftaU never fire 
a gun again for my diverfion, at any 
kind ofgame. 

To 



Td aflUt jrour good* rtlfblkititffisr 
iM*tht Dcari, P«n ftiggcft tiror t^ 
thtee otBer confidbrt^idite, Mfhicfr are" 
wordi the atttntfon tfi^clit*gfn\M\ 
He cair fcarcebe fttifed iil any pHfc^ 
in which he wiU not- fihd^ the iG[uire 
-bf hisparifli attached violently to his 
gjiXMi diid je^Cfu^ &t etety' mun, 
t»ftb^&ttert)»0i wi^ him kl'^itfgfeaf 
,pQinv. He b e(^ed«ll)pjeafet!9( o? 
ifie clergyman^ wKdnl' he coilddeir^ 
as 2«i interiopefc, I faRrd knonwii 
ittatiy dhgjftbwr gtfe iwcb fiDy 
iquaHblb ofif iKii fcorcr and By« 
ihaking* thcAftlvtir obnojnotis t9^ 
-die fqntre, rcndtr themiavfts miith* 
fcfe aWc to Be of ftrt^cc in 
E 2 their 
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their parifties. On many occa- 
fiqns the fquire's countenance may. 
be of great uie to the clergyman in- 
mana^g his parochial affairs:* and 
it is highly imprudent to lofe. his 
affiftance for a trifle. , 

I pncej faid I, experienced this in-- 
convenience myfelf. But I had the 
difcretion,* when I found I had raifed- 
a jealoufy, immediately to defift. At 
prefcnt, I have free.permifiion from 
Sir Roger, and two or . three other, 
gentlemen of the country, to range 
their domains, when* I pleafe: So 
that I lay down my arms in the plc*». 
nitude of my ppwcn 

I (hould 
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I (hould wifh ftill farther to fuggeft 
to you, continued the Dean, that if 
any mifchance, in thefc violent cxcr- 
cilcs, (hould happen to a clergymain, 
it tells much worfe, than when it 
happens to another pcrfon. How . 
oddly would it found, if the parifti 
were told, on a Sunday, there could 
be no fervice, becaufe the parfon 
had put out his flioulder, the day 
before, at a fox-chafe ? If a clergy- 
naan lofc a hand,.or ancye in (hooting, 
as is fomctimes the cafe, 1 have ge- 
nerally found the commiferation of 
people, mixed with a certain degree 
of contempt. If he had been about 
his bu(ine(s, they would fay, it would 
not have happened. — The commif- 
E 3 Son 
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4i^ iinclenc4l amufemeiit^ viU 
afa^ft]Fs Jbr more dUUeffing, at leall it 
pMghtir to a ckigyman^ than to a 
byooAiL^-Poor Ardihifliop Abbot 
fN^ a mela&choly inftance. He 
Va3 fs^^otplary ia many points^ but 
wAapF^X indulged bimfelf in the- 
atm^bment c^ (hooting ; and as he 
was taking this exercife in a park 
bdonging to Lord Zouch in Hamp* 
ibiffc, kc had the misfi>rtune (o flioor 
"009 of the keepers. After this events 
he never recovered his cheerfulnefs;. 
and party Funnkig bigh> it gave bis 
enemies a great handle againft him. 
It was thought as a que^on, whether 
he could ever agsun officiate as aa^ 

arch- 
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«cfibi(hop» After a IoQgiiiqiiii7>k 
WAi decerrmned) dwt tie ma& be dl^ 
gnkded^but that the king might agAii^ 
reftoiis himi which waraccordingljr 
done. — X could point dot a prebcc oT 
dicfe days^i whcv dtoogh otberwhr 
a vtry nelpedaUe man^does his cha^^ 
rader no icrvice hj being a fyMf* 
ftiao* Fonnerlf he kept a pack of 
hounds;, but has had the decency^. 
fince he obtained a mitre^ to difinift 
them. He k ftitt h6wever hisi own. 
game-keeper; and is & ex()ertvthat 
lie wants no alfiftance in furmihing; 
his tabfe with every article of game» 
ArchfaHhop Abbot's misfortune re^ 

mindft. 

*■ About the bepiiniiig of Jsudm II^ 
E 4 
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jninds mc of a fimilar accident, of 
.which this prelate had nearly been 
.'the occafion. A young lady, who 
lived near him, was riding quietly 
along a clofe lane, when a gun went 
oflT, on the other fide of the hedge, 
clofe to her horfe's ear. The beaft 
took fright— ftarted violently afide — 
and threw her; though providential- 
ly (he was not hurt. While her fer- 
vant was following her horfc, flie 
walked gendy up the lane; and 
coming to an opening in the hedge, 
the bilhop, in all his (hooting ac- 
coutrements, prefented himfelf. He 
made his apology, and hoped fhe was 
not hurt. She thanked him for his 
kind enquiry: but faid, (he (hould 

have 
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have been. better pleafed, if it had 
been needlefs. 

I told the Dean, I remembered 
fomething of the ftory, about two 
years ago, in the public prints. 

•• Yes, faid the Dean, (he was an arch 
girl, and inferted it in a very ludi- 
crous manner ; making a laughable 
contrail between the bifhop's fporting 
attire, and his lawn fleeves, and other 
epifcopal habiliments *. 

Well, 

• Dr. Johnfon** profound reverence for 
the hierarchy made him expe£l from bi(hop3 
the highefl degree of decorum. There are 
gradations, he faidj in condud : there is mo* 
rality -decency— propriety. None of thcfc 

(hould 
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Well, Sir, faki I, I hope thcfe ex- 
amples will prove fuifiicient cautkm^. 



to 



(hould be violated by a biihop. When a 
bHhop places kimfelf in a fitaatien* where he 
has no £(lin£l chara£ter« and i» of ao confe- 
quence, he degrades thedignic)^ of his order. 
Nor was it only in the dignitaries of the 
chttrck that Dr. Jobnfon repaired a particular 
decorom> and delicacy of behaviour; he juflly 
confidered, that the clergy, as perfons fet 
apart for the facred office of ferving at t^- 
altar, and< impreffivg the minds of men with 
the aweful concerns of a future ftate, ihould. 
be iamewhat more ferioDs than the geaeralrfy. 
of mankind; and have a fuitable eompofore 
of manners. A due fenfe of the dignity oC 
their profeifion, independent of higher mo- 
tives» win ever prevent them from lolingv 
rheir diftiA^Uon in an indiscriminate fociality :. 
and ^ fuch as-affeft this, kaow how muck. 
it lef!e«s them iathc eyes of tfaofe, \^ho they, 
think to pleafe by it^ they would feel them# 
felves much mortified. 

BpfwelPj life ofJoJ^nfin^ voL iii* p, 32*. 
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to* me, thou^ I am lorry to receive^' 
them from fuch exalted charaflers. — 
Ifhould wilk you howcverto believe, 
that I am an eaemy to cruelty in all 
fiiapes I and do not remember, that 
I ever wantonly took the life of the 
meaneft reptile.. 

We certamly, iaid the Dean, have 
no right. When a fpider takes pof^ 
ktGon of my houfe^ or a fnail of my 
garden, I make no fcruple to deftroy 
them. They are invaders. But if 
I meet with ekher of them in the 
fields, I (hould think myfelf the in-* 
vader, if I diftufbcd them. If a 
wolf attempt to feize a lamb, which 
is my property, and under my pro-^ 

tcdtion. 
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tcftion, I think his life fhould pay 
the forfeit. But if he can feize anr 
antelope, or any other wild animal, 
with which I have no concern, I 
have no authority to interfere. He 
has the fame deed of gift to alledge 
for feizing the antelope, which I 
have for tlie beef or mutton I buy in 
the market. And yet I know not, 
whether 1 fhould not put him to 
death, wherever I found him, as a 
profcribed villain ; as always adting 
under at Jeaft a tacit declaration of 
war againft me. If I were not well 
affurcd, he would attack me, or mine, 
whenever he could, I am perfuaded, 
I fliould never moleft him.— Man 
regulates bis aftions towards his/^/- 
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low-men, by laws and cujioms. But 
certainly there are laws alfo to be 
obferyed bet\|7een man and beaft» 
which arc equally coercive, though 
the injured party has no power of 
appeal 

I fully accede, faid I, Sir, to your 
code of criminal law between mini 
and beaft. It is cectainly power, no6 
right, that we* appeal to, in .wantonly 
difpofing , of the lives . of animals. 
And what furprifes.mc the more, i$, 
we often fee. this wanton breach of 
naturallaw in men of hurnanity. An 
acquaintance of mine^ who i§ as rea- 
dy as any man to do a good-natured 
adtion, will (land whole mornings by 

the- 



tbe fidr of a bridge, Utootiiag fWal**? 
lows^. as^ thef thread the arch^ and t&t 
faSt liirav Ife is howeaircr no clergy- 
man. 

Xct Him be what lie will, fakf' the 

Dean, bis profeffion has been mif- 

taiMir an^ he ought to: have been 

htwdtsk bttccber. I ean^have no eoti^ 

fepthw of the hufiiaifitjp oP'a- tmn^ 

lil» can^iiiid hkraaiufemetit iiriir-^ 

ftfe)ring»tbe^happine6of a^nttnbet of 

ilitk mnoeent creatures, ipoiting 

tfiemftlVes', ditring^ t&ir fhort ffam- 

^ner, in (kimming about the ain 

and without dotngingury of^y kindi 

^purfuing only their own llttfe happy 

^^excuiiions, aiid catching the^fboct^ 

.1 which 
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ipflitch Providefice has allotted them* 

Boc I have feca inftances enougb of 

thk kind o£ crudtjr to remoM all 

iurpFife. lyAof^ oflbncc ftom* fiidlr 

4erp(mrm I iterer remember to have 

takeii» than^ zbwt &tc oc fix years 

ago, m a Utile voyage 1 made iato 

the Iriih IS^su A nephew of mine^ 

^ capcami o£ a autzer».whom yois 

nmy remeoibcy te? bam 6ea hem 

Jaft ftimm^ waa>thea Ifkig a& Nffil^ 

fefd^ haven s and^. hein^ about to 

vtake the ^off^ I have mentioaec^ 

w^deTutnis t&caiay me with lAaty as 

I had exprefl^d aaincHnatioivto fte 

ilic wondcrfoK rocky barrier, which 

^leture had fidmiedagahiiV^the ocear^ 

dcBig manjE oC the coalb-of Wales; 
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As we drew near a .promontory; 
where the rocks were lofty, we 
found them inhabited by thoufands 
of fca-fowl of different kinds, which 
at that fcafon frequent them., I 
was greatly amufed with- feeing 
the . variety of their bufy aftions, 
and different modes- of flight j and 
with hearing the harfh notes of 
each, when lingle ; and riieir varied 
tones, changed into a fort of wild 
harmony, by the clangor of all toge- 
ther. One fhould have thought a 
colony, like this, might have been 
fafe from all annoy. They are ufe- 
lefs when dead — and harmlefs when 
alive — We fav/ however, as we pfo-* 
ceeded, two or three boats anchoring 

at 
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at different diftances, in which were 
^cermn favages — I can .call them by 
no other name— diverting themfclvcs 
with fhooting at thefe poor birds, as 
they flew from their nefts, or returned 
to them with food from the Tea; de- 
ftroying not only the parent-lairds, 
but leaving the helpkfs progeny to 
clamour in vain for food, and die of 
hunger. This mode of taking life 
for no end, is a fpecies of cruelty, 
which I ihould wifli to brand with 
the fevereft name; andfhould almoft 
vdeteft a clergyman, who fhould find 
his amufement in it. 

I muft allow, faid I, Sir, that what 

you have iaid againft hunting, and 

J (hooting. 
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ihooting, hath entirely convinced me 
.of the impropriety of both, as cleri- 
cal amufements. — You have faid 
uothing however againft filhing. Do 
you allow me to fuppofe, this amufe- 
racnt to be a clerical one ? 1 1 is filent, 
quiet, and may be contemplative. 

I am afraid, replied the Dean, I 
fliall be thought too rigid if I abridge 
a clergyman, of this amufement: 
and yet I cannot bring myfelf to 
Allow him any amufements whicli 
arifes from , /Uftroymg life. To iSfh- 
:ing is . amieited , a .peculiar cruelty. 
An inipaled worm writhing upon a 
hook i. or. the convulfions of a filh 
under the operation of having a 
M .barbed 
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barbed hook cxtraftcd from its 
bpwelsi are ideas which greatly hurt 
:my feelings. Gatch your fifh with 
a net, and you have my free leave. 

:Bur> faid I, Sir, the trout, and I 

* believe other filh, inhabit fuch little 

/rapid rivulets, as are acceffible only 

;.to-a fly. Nets are accommodated 

vchiefiy to large. rivers ; and they re- 

.qulre a boar, and other apparatus, 

which a clergyman cannot always 

command. Befides, the ufc of^nets 

is commonly forbidden as too de- 

^ftrudive. But the aagling rod is g^« 

aerally allowed,, and eafilyprocured? 

-and .many a clergyman, who lives 

-nezv a.trout*ftrcam, may find 'it co|i- 

F 2 vcnifnt 
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venient to bring a difhoffifliy which 
cofts him nothing, now and then, to 
his family* 

There is fome force, no doubt, 
anfwered the Dean, in what you fayi 
and if the fi(b can be caught in no 
other manner, I know not how to 
objeft. Only ftill, if I were the 
clergyman, I fhould leave other peo- 
ple to catch them. 

But, faid I, Sir, many of our great 
churchmen have indulged themfelvcs 
in this amufement. That (kilful ca- 
fuiftj and able divme. Dr. Donne, I 
have heard, was once an able an- 
gler; your worthy predeceffor. Dr. 
S Nowd, 
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Nowel, was likcwifc a great profi- 
cient in angling. Our prefent wor- 
thy prinnatc * aJfo I have been told, 
was inferior to neither of them in 
his love for angling. And good 
Mr. Walton t> whofc lives I have 
heard you fpeak of as models of 
cafy writing and good fenfe, wrote 
a book (though it never perhaps 
caught your attention) intitled, ^s 
Compleat Angler ; or^ ^be Cofttemf la- 
the Man's Recreation. 

Indeed, 

• Archbifhop Sheldon. 

f Ifuac Walcooy a Hamburgh- merchant, 
who retired from bufinefs in thu' laxcer pare 
of his life ; and was mach efteemtd by all the 
fcholars of his time. Ac this period > he hid 
written feveral lives ; to which he aftei wards 
added the life of Biihop Sanderfon. 

y 3 



indeedf, Ciidl the Dtan^ you h'ave 
^rawn up againft mc-a very formi-r 
dibie body of evidence:- but will- 
Jrou give me leave to challenge 
them? i30nne,jrou* know, was ef? 
teemed in the early part of his life, 
an incorreSl man: and I fuppofc you 
are not much acquainted with his 
opinion on this fubjetSl,. after he be- 
came a pious divine. For my pre- 
deceflbr. Dean Nowcl, I have a- 
high reverence J and I have heard, , 
as you have, that he was an able an« 
gler. But I have heard alfo, that he 
made it a rule to give all his fi(h to 
the poor 5 which looks as if the good 
man was not quite cafy in his bufi- 
ntfs;5 but thought feme kind of ex- 
piation 
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piarion necefiary. As to our wor- 
thy primate, I have eaten fifli with • 
him many times at his own table, 
and the tables of our common 
friends J and I never heard a fyllablc 
faidj either by himfclf, or others, 
alluding to his (kill in angling; {b 
that I fuppofc that fkiU, whatever it 
was, has been^ long ago forgotten 
among the inaccuracies of his youth. 
After all, however, I cannot allow 
the example of any man living to be 
a teft of right and wrong. It is not 
the example which makes the adion 
good ; but the goodnefs of the adion 
which gives force to the example* 
If you could afllire me, that Dean 
Nowcl, or Dr. Donne (y^ho was ftill 
F 4 an 
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an acuter man) had ever confidered- 
the art of angling with any attention^ 
in a mora] light,, their opinions at Icaft 
might, have had fome weight i but 
when we confider. them as addicled 
only to a favourite amufement (and' 
we all know the force of prejudice 
in fuch. cafes) their exampk appears- 
to me of little value. — As to my. 
friend Walton (whom I much ef- 
teem) though I allow him to be a, 
pleafing writer, I doubt whether he 
is a deep reafoner^ How angling 
can be called the ^contemplative Alan's 
Recreation,, I cannot fee. That the 
contemplative man may lay his an- 
gling rod on the bank, and take out 
his book, or meditate on a fubjeft, I 

can> 
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can eafily conceive. But what has 
that to do with angling ? While he 
is following his profeffion, andattendi- 
ing ro the friflcing of his fly, I fhould 
not give much for the produce of 
his contemplation- 
Well, Sir, faidl, if liuman exanor- 
pies have no^ weight with you, let 
me urge you with fcriptural autho-^ 
ri ty. Many of the apoftlcs were 
fiihermenj and our Saviour him- 
felf bids Peter caft his hook into the: 
fea. 

Why yes, anfweredthe Dean; but: 
r doubt whether you will get more* 
from thefe authorities, than from 

tha- 
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ihe ooher. Fifhing, you know, 
was the occupation of feveral of the 
^oftles: they fiflied with nets for a 
liveiijiood: and St. Peter, you will 
rcmennber, did hot cafi his book into 
thejea for his amufemrtf. However, . 
you find 1 am not very- rigid on this ^ 
li€4d.*— To be iflgemious with you, ~ 
I am withheld frbm faying all I could 
iwifli to fay on this fubjedt, by a fort 
of pious prejudice. My father was 
one of the mofl; benevolent of men; . 
and oncof the mofl: Ikilful of anglers. • 
Nobody drefled a fly more naturally. 
Many a time, when I was a hoy,^ 
have I been delighted with looking 
jnpo hkfHhin^^paratus; and feeing 
bis= different flies-'fome^plsHn, and 

gr^y- 
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grey-coated — fbmc (bming wirii^ 
glofly green— and others brilliant 
\rith fpots of burniflied gold— yet aU 
ft) natural, that I think they might: 
have impofcd cm the moft expo- 
rienced fifli.. Each of thcfe he ufcd. 
in its proper feafon; and could 
make it frilk on the- furface of the 
Water, with the very aftion (^Jife. 
AU the rivers of the country, and- 
their chara<S:ers, he well knews and 
would fometimes ride a dozen miles 
for a good day's fifhing.— In refpeft 
to the memory of this excellent per* 
fon (who was as good a man as anyc 
you have mentioned, and felt for tvcry^ 
creature alive except afilh) I would: 
not be too harfli in my cenfure of 

this 
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this amufement, I cannot however^ 
all prejudice apart, forbear faying^ 
that, in general, we have no riglit to 
take the lives of animals except for 
food^ or to get rid of a nuifance — and 
that when we are obliged to take life, 
we (hould alv/ays take it in the eafieft 
manner, and never as an amufement. 
All this appears to nie fo much the 
diftate of nature, and truths that no 
man can controvert it in reafoHy 
whatever he may do inpraciice. But 
the clergyman is under the ftiJl 
ftrider ties of decency, and refped 
to his character. 

But have not you, faid I, Sir, con- 
fined within too ftriA a limit the 

power 
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power of man oyer the lives of ani- 
mals ? Arc there not other realbns, 
befides obtaining food, and the re-' 
«noval of a nuifauce, which may nrlake 
the cxexcife of that power lawful ? 
May we not take the whale for his 
oil, and the beaver fox his fur? 

1 allow it; faid the Dean. Where 
the ufes of man preponderate, his 

bright over the animal feems juft. EiU: 
perhaps greater liberty may be com- 

. jnonly taken in this matter, than my 
code will allow. If the ufe be trivia], 
the claim is imperfedt. Though I 
Should permit you to take the whale 

. for his oil i I ihould not readily grant 

you 
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)rou leave to deftroy the elephant for 
his*tootb. 

I'toia theDean, I faw the difference 
•fveryplainly. But, faid I, Sir, do you 
allow the philofopher to take life in 
' making his rcfcarches into nature ? In 
^examining thr wonders of the micro- 
scope; in • tracing the circulation of 
^he blood j in difcx)verii\g,the proper- 
ties of air 5 -and in otter diings, which 
♦tend to adrance hunwin 'knowledge, 
««nd' often '.fcrve fome. great end 4f 
tiitility? 

'This qtrcftion, faid the I'Dean^ts 

".fSther more difficult. What ^pro- 

rneteshunian knowledge, or fcrves 

p.nv 
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any cflential purpofe of utility, is cer- 
tainly of more conftquence, than the 
life of an animal: and I give you li- 
iberty to take it, when you are fure 
you are on good ground. But I 
Ihould intcrdift. this privilege to mere 
.curicjity. We may believe, on the 
credit of others,, that the blood cir- 
culatesi or that '^an animal will die 
in an exhauftcdreceiver. 

I then diked' the "D6an,':ifihe-tJia 
4im thiftk, onrtheothtrhawcj/rii^t' wc 
:jmight carry our teridemcfs'ihltifcing 
life foo'far? J"ha?e'frequenay>-^d 
J, deferteda'lpdth I^mred to-wilk 
. !m,'bccaufe I have: foiCmd ir .pre«oc- 
. cupied by a triiri of . ahts, '^diidi it 

hutt 
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hurt nje to crufh. And yet I 
have fometimes thought my caution 
iinneceflaiy. 

No doubt, replied the Dean, every 
.virtue has its extremes— its ultra (as 
*we juft obferved) as well as its citra. 
J have often feen this tendernefs in 
.taking life Carried to a ridiculous 
length, if we xan call any thing ridi- 
culous, that is founded on an amiable 
;principle. I inew a humane man, 
who would jiot fufFer a moufe to bic 
taken in a fnap- trap. ' He allowed it 
to be taken alive j but he took care 
to have it carried to a diftance into 
the fields, and there fet at liberty. 
Hcwouldnptdeftroy a Ipider, though 

he 
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?he made no fcruple to fwecp away 
Its web. My dear Sir, I once faid to 
himi your tender mercies are cruel 
It Would certainly be more merciful 
to difpatch thefe poor animals at 
-once, than to make them mifcra- 
'ble by turning them adrift, or leav- 
ing them to a languifhing death, 
-by taking from them their means 
of fubfiftence. All this therefore 
fcems to me abfurd. It is making 
-the lives of animals of more con- 
Sfequence -than they fhould be. It is 
making a man miferable for the fake 
-of a mite. For if we carry this ten- 
dernefs as far as it will fairly go, we 
ought neither to eat a plum, nor tafte 
a drop of vihegar« It is not fize, 
G which 
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which gives value to life. Thcinfeai 
that forms the blue of a plum, or 
that frifks in a drop of vinegar, has 
certainly the lame claim to exift, as a 
ipider, or a moule. And how &r 
life extends, we know not; fo that 
our tendernefs in this relped, if 
indulged to exceft, mighc be endlcfi. 
Like Indian Bramins, we fliould not 
dare to lie down^ or fct a foot to the 
ground, without examining every 
fbotftep with microfcopical exadbiefs. 
But as thefe little fwarms of nature 
interfere thus with all the concerns 
of men, it is plain that Providence 
does not lay much ftrefs on their 
lives. All therefoi^ that feems re- 
quired, in thc& cafes, is to abftain 

from 
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from wanton injury.— \ would hot 
however have you always take 
the meafurc of a man's virtue by 
the extraordinary tendcrnefi of his 
feelings. I knew a gentleman» fo 
extremely tender towards the lives 
of animals, that when an earwig crept 
oitt of aiog of wood, which had been 
laid on his fire, he forbade any more 
logs to be taken from that pile, and 
left it to rot. Yet this very man, 
with all thefc nice feelings about him^ 
lived avowedly in a date of adultery. 
Such tcndernefs therefore n:iay, or 
may not, be allied to virtue — cer- 
tainly not neceflarilyfo allied. It is 
founded nnerely in iiature. But when 
^ny one affedtion of the mind is re- 
c a gulated 
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gulaced by a religious principUy there 
is in that mind a controlling power , 
which regulates 0/i&^ afTedions. 
Thus if we ahftain from cruelty on 
a religious principle, we may depend 
on that principle on other occafions. 
As to thefe delicate feelings, they 
ieldom reach beyond their immeiHate 
^^^.— — Here the Dean made a 
paufe, and after a little recolledionj 
faid, he thought they had now nin 
over all the riotous, and cruel amuie- 
ments, which he could recolIe6L 
As for cock-fightings and borfe- racings 
he faid^ they are fuch gambling di- 
^ vcrfions, that 1 conceive no clergy- 
man would even be prefent at the 
former; or enter into the ipirit of^ 
« the 
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the latter. The race-^round is a 
wide ficlci, and if he ever enter it for 
Gurtofity^ he will not only avoid the 
deep concerns, and commerce of the 
place, if I may fo phrafe it; bitt will 
alfo keep entirely aloof from the 
noiic^and buftle, and ckmour of the 
feene. A friend of mine lived on the 
confines of a celebrated race-ground. 
He was fond of horfes, merely as 
beautiful objedls; and liked to foe 
their variov^ motions. And as peo- 
ple are generally well mounted at 
a race, and much agitated, he ufcd 
to gratify his curiofity by walking 
out in an evening, about the time 
the race Was over; and would get 
behind fome hc^, where unfcen 
Q 3 ^ 
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he had a good view of the company 
returning from their fport over a fair 
plain. This was to him the only 
amufement of a. race ; and he would 
fay, he believed he had more pleafure 
from the fobeK enjoyment of this 
moving pifture,. than any one could 
feel>. who entered into the wild joy, 
and jollity of the fcene. 

This put me in mind of a ftory, 
which I could not help telling the 
Dean, of a clergyman in a neigb- 
bourhood where I Oiice lived. He 
had prayers in his church every 
Wednefday and Friday. But one 
Sunday, as he was putting on his. 
furplice in the veftry, Matthew, faid 
he to his clerk, I (hall be at the races 
on Wednefday, fp you muft give no- 
tice. 
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tice, there will be no prayers. Poor 
Matthew^ who had not been fully 
inftru6tcd, and did not himfclf enter 
into the decorum of thingSi made all 
the congregation ftare, by giving no- 
tice in a very audible voice, that there 
would be no prayers on Wednejday^ he* 
cauje the far/on was going to the races. 
The good Dean received my ftory 
with a forced laugh ; for I perceived 
his feet grew rather painful to him. 
He rang foon after for his fervant 
to change his pofture i and I think- 
ing myfelf in the way, wiftied him a 
good night. 

£NO OF THE FIRST DIAL0Gt7£« 
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SECOND^ DIALOGUE. 



I T was two days before I had an op* 
.portunity of renewing my converfa- 
tion with the good Dean j which t 
was not forry for,: as it gave me time 
to put on paper what had already 
pafled. He had divided amufements 
into three kinds, and we had yet 
.Gonfidered only fuch as were noify 
and crud. I took the firft oppor- 
tunity to remind him, that he had 
left me ftill in poffcffion of fuch 

amufements. 



amufeoientsvus he called tri^g and 

Jidu€ing. 

I mean not however, iaid he, to be 
more coiDplaifanc to you on this head^ 
than I have already beem I am 
afraid too* many of our fafhionable* 
amufements will M under my cen« 
fure. What da you. think, for in- 
ftance,\)fcar^j>? 

. I anfwered^I did indeed fuppofe 
he would point one of hts firft bat- 
teries againft them. 

It was plain then,Iie told me, that 
I thought .Uiey deierved to be a& 

faulted. 

I know 
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I know no^ laid T^ Sir, whetEer 
I thought quite fo ill of them. I have 
always been accuftomed to think, that 
moderately uied, they were an inno- 
cent amufement even for a clergy- 
nan* 

But pray, faid the Dean, b exa- 
mining the propriety or impropriety, 
the innocence or guilt, of an aAion, 
are you to confider how it afiefb 
yourfelf alone; or how it afiefb the 
public in general f 

No doubt, I replied, a public- 
(pirited man will confider his adions 
in reference to the public. 

He 
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He certainly ought, faid the 
Dean; and this being allowed, db 
you not confider the prcfcnt rage 
for card-playmg, through all ranks of 
people, as 2 public evil? 

I replied, it was, no doubt, an 
aoiufcnient much abulcd; but the 
abufc, I thought, lay only at the 
door of the abul^r. Meat and drink 
wcreabufed— drcfe was abufed — the 
Bible itfdf was abufed: but wemuitt 
have thefe things notwithftanding. ' 

Aye, there, returned the Dean^ 
you point out the true diftinftion. 
You anfwer yourfclf. We muji have 
the one^ but need nQt\iZ,yc the other. 

Does 



^ -^ 
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Does it follow,, becaufe ^tmufthzvc 
meat and drink, though they are 
abuied, that we muft neceflarily have 
cards alfo? If then cards be al- 
lowed to be a public evil ; and we are,, 
at the fame time, under no necejftty 
to have them, every Gonfcientious 
man would give up a thing fo trifling: 
(as an aniufement is at bed,) to 
avert that evil: and by refraining,, 
he certainly does avert it,- as far 
as his own influence and example 
reach. 

You do not mean, faid I> Sir> that 
cards are . in themfelves eflentially 
bad? 

Why, 
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Why, no, fiiid he. Cards in ibem* 

Jehes may afibrd as innooeiit amufe- 

ment as any thing elfe. And yet [ 

know not whether this conceflion is 

not xx>o muck. I have been uied 

myfelf to con&der amuleroents under 

the head of fuch as are ftri6tly ibcial ; 

' and of fuch as contain in them a 

principle adverfe to ibciety; Many 

amufements are of the former kind i 

but cards, and fome other games, ia 

which one party muft be vicborbus, 

and the other fubdued, encourage a 

kind of principle fomewhat oppofite 

to the focial temper^, and the many 

little fquabbtes, even among friends, 

at fuch games, prove the truth of my 

remark* However, if we could 

play 
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plaf with fuch moderadon, as occa- 
fioned no heart-burnings I flioold 
be inclined to wave fbis vijeSfim-, 
and confider chiefly the excefs. It is 
this indeed which creates the great 
milchief ; and the example fpreads it. 
If cards are played at in the parlour, 
they defcend to the kitchen: and 
from your parlour and kitchen, to 
thoie of your neighbour, and fo on. 
The luil of card-playing is now 
become fo flagitious, that every fe« 
iious man, I affirm, ought to with* 
<lraw his own example from fb 
general, and pernicious a praftice. 
The clergyman, in particular, fliould 
dcead to fanfUon, what has certainly 

fo 
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lb bad ah efl^ on the manners of 
the people, 

But^ faid I, Sir* my example is of 
& little weighty that it cannot make 
things either better or worfc. 

There is noti rcpBcd the Dean, 
^ith fome warmth, in the whole ma- 
gazine of falfe reafoning, a more dc- 
ftrudive mode of it, than this. I 
will not fct a good example, bccaufc 
I know another will not follow if. 
So nobody will fct a good example. 
We have better rules furely,to dircft 
us, than the praftice of other people. 
Wbcn a man thus pius his own prac- 
tice and example into the hands of 

others. 
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'Others, and depends upon his ne^h« 
Ibour^s coodud to regulate his own, 
-what refoimation can we expeft? If 
-we are right, under luch circum- 
"fhmces, it is hy chance. Everyman's 
example has its influence, Aore or 
Jefs, which he Ihould endeavour, for 
^e fake of good order, to make as 
inftrufBve as he can, without trou- 
ibfing himfelf with die example of 
others. In femilica, where cards are 
neverintroduGcd in the parlour,! dare 
take upon me to fay they are rarely 
fcen in the kitchen ; except perhaps 
^hcre fervants have already learned 
their lefTon in card-playing families. 
And if the obligation to avoid fct- 
ting a bad example, in this inftance, 

•be 
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be general^ ic binds the ecdejiaftk 
with double force. He (hould cer- 
tainly be t\it Jolt of the earth i and 
endeavour to keep every thing, as 
far as he can, from corruption. Con- 
fider what a change even that might 
tStSt. There are perhaps twenty 
or thirty thoufand ecclcfiaftics of 
diSerent denominations, featured 
about the various parts of England. 
If each of thefe influence a dozen, 
which (including their own families) 
is no extraordinary calculation, con- 
lider what a party would be gained 
over. Each of thefe again, we may 
fuppofe, might have fome influence 5 
and if we may adopt our Saviour's 
allufion, we might hope to fee it work 
H like 
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like leaven, through the whole mafi.- 
At leaft, we might- hope to fee carck- 
confined within the gloomy walls of 
gaming- houfes, and night- cellars. ^ 

But fhould we not, faid I^ Sir, be^ 
gin our reformation at thefe places*? 
If we could get rid of gaming- 
houfes,. and night-cellars, Vi^hich the 
high, and low vul^r frequent,. cards 
might perhaps be left to us fober 
people as an innocent amufcment. . 

Notfo entirely, my good friend, 
anfwered the Dean. It is not only 
when cards are carried to this per- 
nicious height, that I except againft 
them. Indeed, when a man has taken 

his 
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his degrees at a gaming-table, I have 
done with him. He is beyond re- 
ceiving inftru6tion from me. I muft 
therefore inform you, that I do not 
confine the gaming-table to what is 
called fo (as they fay) x«t' fHo^"*'* I 
rank under that head all thofe fcenes 
of profligacy, fcattered, not only 
through the metropolis, but through 
every part of the country, where high 
ftakes are pledged, and well-drefTed 
people meet, not fo much with a vie w 
of amufement, as with a purpofe to 
pillage one another. — Thcfc how- 
ever are only., the excejfes of card- 
playing; but for various other rea- 
Ions the very pradtice itfelf fhould 
be difcouraged. — In the beft light, I 
H 2 think. 



thinkj^ cards afford only a frivolous^ 
and reducing amufenpifent ^ efpecially* 
to a clergyman.— They often lead 
him into more expence, ftill fhort of 
what may be called gamingythan may 
be prudent for him? to incur. Once 
engaged in the habit of playing, or 
lifted,, if I may fo phrafe it, into the 
corps of card-playersy. he cannot 
fbmetimes avoid venturing higher 
flakes than he could wifli,. — But fup- 
pofc he keep the fcales of lofs and 
gain pretty even,, (as I have fome- 
times heard the moderate card-player 
boaft) what iChall we lay for the ex* 
pence of time ? Here comes in a 
very feducing part. Evening af- 
ter evening is loft. The afternoon 

is 
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iis often added. Habits ^fe fprmcd. 
Phy arid cemfort lire conneacdj 
and the day ends in joylcfs vacan- 
cy, that docs not conclude with 
<:ard$T — ^Befides, you give yourfcif 
into the hands of others. It is un- 
Ibcial to break up a party. You are 
npt therefore mafter of yourfelf,— 
Then again, conQder^ you cannot 
^hopfe your company. You are a 
known card-player i you cannot ftand 
•out, when a hand is wanted, and 
muft often confort with thofe you 
-difcftcem.— ^Perhaps youyourfelfbe- 
<ome a corriiptec. The card-player 
muft have company. He cannot 
follow his occupation alone: and 
when he gets old in his habits, h9 
H 3 feduces. 
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feduces^ where feduftion is neccffary, 
every one, over whom he has in- 
flueDce, to join him in his idle em- 
ployment,— Above all, young peo- 
ple fhouldconiider^ how cafily, where 
amufements are concerned, the mind 
glides into habits of indulgence. In 
thcfejournies ofplcafiire,flep follows 
ftcp mechanically. I knew a young 
lady thus debauched into a card- 
player, though fhe was once among 
the moft amiable of her fex— domcf- 
tic — ingenious — fond of books— full 
of refources, and never at a lols for 
the employment of her time. Family 
amufements were all the pleafures flic 
fought. Her father and mother were 
excellent people J and brjought her 

up. 
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up, an only daughter, in, what I may 
Juftly call, the cheerful reftr^rits of 
religion. But dunng a fhort :^i(it at 
a relation's, to which her father re- 
luctantly confented,fhe unhappily got 
a tafte for card-playing ; and, when 
Jhe returned home, did not much €n- 
joy thofe. innocent domeftic circles, 
in which, before, (he had given, and 
received, fomuch plcafurc. In fbori:, 
(he had loft her heart to this vile 
amufcment. Soon afterwards Ihe 
laiarricd a young gentleman of for- 
tune — fober, virtuous, and modeft; 
but of talents very inferior to thofc 
©f his wife. With difcrcrion Ihe 
might have modelled her family, as 
ihe had pleafed ; and had an excel- 
H 4 lent 
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lent example before her, in her fz^ 
ther's : but Ihe chofe rather to cor- 
rupt her hufband, and turn his man- 
fion into a gaining-houfe.— *I men- 
tion this inftance as one among a 
hundred I have fcen in my life, to 
ihew the n^id progrefs of pleafur- 
able habits> and thofe of cards be- 
yond all others j to which I think 
particularly belongs that excellent 
adage^ Principiis obfta. 

But fincc, iaid I, Sir, we are often 
obliged to confort with thoie, whom 
wc difefteem, or widi thofe, whofe 
minds are too unflirnifhed to bear a 
part in converfation, is it not ufefiil, 
and ofcen 4iecefl&ry, to introduce 

■^ 'fomethingi 
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Ibmcthing) that removes, for the 
time at leaft, all diiguil-^fomething 
that may level thofe, who have not 
fenfe, with thofe who havej and en* 
able them to pafs their time together 
in mutual civility, without labouring 
to fupport a converfation, which moft 
probably more than half of them are 
utterly unable to fupport? 

This is the firft time, faid the Dean 
fmiling, I ever beard cards mentioned. 
as a bond of benevolence. As the 
cauic of ill humour, and diflenfion, 
I have often heard them taxed. But 
I fuppofe you do not hold thie argu- 
ment ferioufly. You cannot imaging 
cards to be more efFe^ual to this 

end. 
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end, thaneveti thofe modes of gene- 
ral civility, which commonly reign 
among polite people; and check, 
during the intercourfe, all appear- 
ance of fuch little hoftilities, as may 
Fankle Mrithin. At leaft you muft 
allow, that card-playing is not 
quite a clerical mode of incul* 
eating benevolence. — And as to your 
folicitude to lower the man of wit 
and fenfe to a level with his neigh- 
bours, and bring converiation to an 
equilibrium,. I think it ill-j udged. If 
the manoffenfc have any good-na- 
ture in his compofition, he will not 
be much hurt ar bellowing on his 
weaker neighbour a pittance of his 
pwn Information, and wifdom. At 

.leaft, 
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le^, it is not well done in you to 
fiarniflx him with an apology to 
withhold it. How is the poor 
.man to improve, if on his coming 
into company, an immediate (top 
is put to all converfation by calling 
for cards?— However, I confider 
this argument only as a Ihuffle. 
Any converfation is furely better, 
than the dull monotony of a card- 
table. 'He who can bear the con- 
verfation of a card player, fliould 
not afFeft being out of humour with 
any other .converfation. For myfclf, 
I proteft 1 ftiould make better com- 
.pany of a parrot. 

rl cannot, faid I, truly fay much for 

the 
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the coftvcrffttionof a card-tablc, ex- 
cept that it is inno€cnc» and may keep 
-converfadon from taking a worfe 
turn* 

Why, yes, faid the Deap, and fo it 
would, if you ihould clap a gag into 
-every body's mouth, when he went 
into company. At the fame time I 
ihould lay but little ftrefs cither on 
one expedient, or the other. A fhort 
refiraint affords no amendmmt^ Bring 
che axe to the root of the tree— cor- 
reft the heart — and you do fome- 
• thing. But till that be done, the 
propenfity to fcandal may be checked^ 
but will find its opportunity to break 
•cut, whether you are a card player, 

or 
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cr not. Perhaps, like fermenting 
Bquor, it mar burft out with more 
violence from having beca con- 
fined. 

But, faid. I, Sir, is it not worrfi 
confidcration, whether people may 
not employ their vacant time worfc,. 
if they do not employ it on cards? 

r know not how they can employ 

it worfe, anfwered the Dean, ifyou- 

refpeft their amufemcnts only.. And 

if you.think cards wUl keep a young 

fellow from the ftews or a debauch, 

when he is inclined to either, I fear 

you attribute much more to riicm, 

than they dcfervc. If a man be 

fond 
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fond of mo gamesi both are amufe-^ 
ments; and'fo far as there is a fimili- 
ttide between them, the love of one 
may perhaps overpower an attach^ 
ment to the other. But when a man 
is fond of a gatne-, and addifted to a 
vice^ as there h no fimilitude be- 
tween the objefts, you have no more 
ground for expefting the former will 
drive out the latter, than for fup- 
pofing a man's dancing a minuet 
Ihould prevent his admiring a pic- 
ture; 

You force me, faidi, Sirioutofall 
my ftrong holds: but you muft give 
me leave to make one obfervation 
more, I have heard fickly people 

fpeak 
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fpcak of cards as a great relief in 
pain; when the mind is incapable of 
any other attention. And if exciting 
this frivolous attention will drawic 
firom attending to'its malady, cards',. 
I' think, are an opium, and may oftea. 
be calleda bleffing^ 

Aye, aye, replied the Dean; t 
have certainly no objcdtion to their 
being ufed medicinally. But then I- 
fhould wifli to have them fold only at 
the apothecary's Ihop, and the do6tor 
to prefcribe the ufe of them. I fhould 
fear, if the patient prefcribe for hin>. 
fdf,.he may be apt to take too large 
a dofe, as he ofen does of laudanum, 
and other anodyne drugs. I once 

knew 
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knew an old lady, who had loft the 
ufe. of her fpeech, and of both her 
hands, by two or three paralytic 
ftrokesi and every evening took the 
remedy you have been prefcribing. 
She was a lady of large fortune — gave 
good fuppers — and had generally a 
number of humble friends about her> 
one of whom always, after fupper, 
dealt, forted, and held her cards, and 
pointing to this, or that, the old lady 
nodded at the card fhe wiflied to have 
her friend play. But it ibmetimes 
happened^ that the paralytic (hake of 
the head was nufkaken for the nod 
of approbation, and unftntunately a 
wrcK^ card was played -, whkh threw 
the old lady {whoic wltolc heart was 

in 
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in the remedy (he was taking) into 
fuch violent fits of paffion, that pco^ 
pie thoiight fhe received more in* 
jury from thefe irritations, than be* 
nefit from the prefcription. 

I fear, faid I, Sir, from all this rN 
dicule, you thought what I advanced*> 
rather impertinent. 

My ridicule, replied the Dean, was 

not furely* direfted at youj but at 

thofe poor melancholy objefts, who 

-cannot, even at the clofe of life, be 

happy without their cards, I have 

heard of many fuch; — and have 

known feme. — I once called en a 

.ticigftbouring clergyman (it is now 

f many 
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many years ago) whom I founds not 
indeed abfolutely dying j but fo ill, 
that it was thought he never could 
recover. I was then in hafle ; but 
finding him defirous of nay company, 
I promifed to drink tea with him in 
the afternoon. When I came, I 
found he had invited two other 
tlergymen to meet us. As I knew 
them both to be men of fenfe and 
learning, I cxpedled to fpend a very 
pleafant- cvjcning. But how great 
was my furprize, when the tea-table 
being rtmovtdj the card-table was 
introduced i to which they fat down 
as to a thing of courfe. I was the 
only young man among them, hav- 
ing only juft taken orders : but I 

was 
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was fb ftruck with this mode of ad- 
ininiftering confolation to a dying 
man, and with the ftrangc indecorum 
df drawing a young clergyman into 
Tuch improprieties, that I knew not 
what to do* I hefitated: but the 
text c^me into my head, rebuh not 
an elder I and not having time, in 
the momcnr, to confider circuin* 
ftances, I fat down. But the thing 
made fuch an imprcfllon on me, 
that from that day to this, I have 
obftinately pcrfifted in never touch- 
ing a card. At a time, when fe- 
rious thought and meditation are the 
moft becoming, it is pitiable, in the 
laft degree, to fee the dregs of life 
running off in fo wretched a man- 
I 2 ncn 
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ner. If there is any thing in hu- 
nrian nature, which unites contempt, 
and commiferation, faid a friend of 
mine (coming from a fight of this 
kind) it is the fpeAacle of a maa 
^oing down to the grave with a pack 
of cards in his hand! 

Indeed, faid I, Sir, thefe frightfiil 
/examples are of themfclves fufficieat 
warnings^--But I have done, I was 
willing to fay what I could for an 
amufement, in which I fear I havq 
had too great an intereft. But 
I hope. Sir, I (hall not be the 
worfc either for your ridicule, or 
your inftruftion,— After all however 
it.muft.be confeffedj that we youn^ 

clergymen 
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clergymen have a difficult part to 
aft. The prevalence of cuftom is 
a vehement tide, >^'hich we find it 
very hard to ftem, 

I fhould therefore, faid the Dean, 
wifti you to keep out of itj which 
every man may^ if he plcafe. Be 
rcfolutc at firft in refilling innportu- 
nity, and importunity will prefently 
ceafe; You will foon be confidercd 
as one who has a will of his own. — 
The clergy, I think, may be divided 
into two great bodies. One clafs 
are fuch' as enter into the miniftry 
only to make their fortunes. Thefe 
are a kind of amphibious ani- 
mals* I cannot call them clergymen. 
I 3 They 
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They arc traders in ecclefiaftical. 
goods. With them my arguments, 
have nothing to do. They have no. 
fcruples ; and will comply of courfc 
with every thing that will recommend 
them to the world. — In the other 
clafs are many,, no doubt,, who have 
the end and honour of their profeffion. 
at heart: and wilh only to be con- 
vinced of the propriety or imprc- 
pricty of a thing,, to do it, or leave it 
undone. But there are numbers, I 
fear, in this clals, well-meanbg, on 
the whole, and fcricnis men, who arc 
yet ready to make the cuftoms of the 
world an apology for a variety of im- 
proper prafticcs; and Aide into a 
number of corrupt habits, without 

confidcring 
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confidering that to oppofe the fe- 
duciag cuftoms of the world is the 
vciy cffcncc of a ft ate of trial; and 
that it is the very bufinefs of a good 
pallor to fet up his own example as a 
way-mark againft them. 

To all this I fully aflcnted. 

Aye, Mr, Frampton, continued 
the Dean, with much earneftncfs 
in his manner, thefe are ferious 
truths. The cuftoms of the world 
put a glofs upon many improper 
things — among which I confidcr 
cards— and miflcad numbers, who 
are glad perhaps to mifmterpret the 
apoftlc, and tell you, that if they 
I 4 da 
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do them not, they muft altogether go 
out of the world. But whatever liber- 
ties the layman takes (and yet I know 
not what gives him any excluQve li- 
berty) the clergyman ought to be 
particularly guarded againft the in- 
dulgence of any amufement, which is 
fraught with fo much mifchief, both 
public and private J which fo eafily 
gains ground by the force of habit; 
and in the defence of which> you fee, 
fo little can be faid. Many bad ha* 
bits fubfide in age. Nature cannot 
hold out. But here is a mifchievous 
propenfity, which cleaves often to ouf 
very hft fand. It is pofiible, I may 
yet live to fee people fo barefaced, as 
to make no diftinftion of days, and 

plajr 



play at cards on Sundays. . It is 
praftifedi I am informed, in France, 
from which we derive too maay of 
wr fafhions. 

I told the Dcan> that, as I believed 
I was better acquainted with the hif- 
tory of card playing, than he was, I 
was afraid that'vile praftice, though, 
not frequent, had gotten at lead fome 
footing among us. One inftance I 
knew.. 1 had, not long ago, the ho- 
nour to be admitted, in a dearth of 
better company, to the card-table 
of a lady of falbion. Soon after I 
found (he played on Sundays ; when^ 
fearing left I fliould be involved an 
the imputation of that practice, I ne- 
8 ver 
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vcrwould touch another card at her 
houfe. On her calling mc to account 
for defcrting my poft, I plainly t®ld 
her the reafon. This led to a fliore 
debate. She faid, after the duties of 
the day were over (for ihe wais a con- 
ftant church-woman) flie thought a 
little recreation in the evening was 
very alio waWe. I talked of the great 
impropriety at leaft of breaking down 
fences^ and laying the praftice open 
to the common people, even though 
fhe would not allow any profanation 
of the day. She thought the fault 
lay in the cattle, that went through the 
broken fence. At length however jQic 
allowed that cards on a Sunday were 
very in>pr6p^r among the lower peo-i 

pie 
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^<p~and farther, that, when carried 
to the height of gamhfgy they were a 
very improper Sunday-amuiement 
to anf one. I begged (he would 
fufFer me to Ihew her, merely on 
tbefe mo conceffiens of her own^ the 
miichief of introducing cards at all 
on a Sunday. And> that ihe might 
fee it in the ftronger light, I offered 
to put my argiunents oA paper. But 
I could never obtain leave. Sh« al* 
ways flopped my moutb with faying,. 
ihe had made up her mind, and 
wiflicd to hear no more on the lub- 

jea. 

I honour you^ faid the Dtan, se I 

fliould every young clergyman, wha 

could 
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could make fd proper a (land againfl: 
a vicious &ihion. I did not indeed 
know, ^nd am much hvirt to hiar, 
that this vile pradice has at all got- 
ten footing amongft us^ , I thought 
die Sabbath, though not obferved 
^s it ought to bci had never been 
proftitiJted in this Ihamelefs manfien 
The Sabbath is certainly the great 
mean of kecking alive the litde re- 
ligion we have i and much have they 
to anfwcr for> who Contribute at all, 
but efpecially in this flagrant man- 
ner, to deftroy its reverence among 
the people. 

I think fo- truly, faid I, Sir j and 
the rather as I believe the commoi* 

people 
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people yet hold fuch profligacy ia 
dcteftation. A genteel family took 
a fummer-lodging, not long ago, in 
a country-town, where I happened 
then to rcfide : and I remember one 
Sunday (the day being hot) th« 
windows were thrown opei), and ex- 
Jiibited them fitting round a card-* 
table. But the mob, provoked at 
fuch impudence, gathered about ch^ 
houfe, and in very intelligible lan^' 
guage, gave them to underftand,* 
that if the card- table vras not im- 
mediately removed, they would take 
their own method to remove it. 

J am no firiend, iaid the Dean, to 

Jthe 
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the jurifdiaion of a mob; but in 
this cafe, I could fay with the poet, 

Interdum vul^us redum videt— — « 

In return for your account of this 
very impudent piece of effrontery, I 
will tell you a ftory of genuine fim- 
plicity. A friend of mbe had a 
curate^ recommended . from Cam- 
bridge, an excellent young man, 
who had never been in a fcrape du- 
ring the whole time he had been at 
the univerfity. He was addided to 
no improper amufement; and cards 
in particular hedifliked It hap- 
pened, however, on feme fingular 
occafion (Lbelieve on that of a young 
Iady*s coming of age) he was in- 
vitcd among fcveral other young 

folks 
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fclks to fpend an evening, where 
cards made a part of the entertain- 
ment. He -flood out ftrenuoufly,, 
as wholly ignorant of every game. 
At lafl: fome general game ♦ {\ know 
not what they call it) being propofcd> 
and fome of the company (asxor* 
rupters are always athand)inftru6t- 
ing him in what he could not but 
feel he had powers of mind to com- 
prehend, he was drawn in, and fat 
down, though little attentive to the 
bufmefs in which he was engaged. 



* We have among lu at prefent a kind of 
game> which is called a round game » from the 
company's iitting rounii a table. The Dean 
probably alludes to fome fuch game as this» 
which might be in ufe in his. time. 



At 
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At the end of the game, when the 
accounts of profit and lofs were 
fettled, his companions gave him 
four Aillings, to his great furprife, 
:for certain little ivory fifh, which he 
had received in the courfe of the 
game. The next morning, when 
he told the ftory, he faid, it was for- 
tunate he had been fiiccefsfulj for 
if he had loft four fhillings, inftead 
of winning them, he fhould certailily 
have gone off without paying his 
debt; as^ he had not the leaft con- 
ception, that the ivory fifli he had 
received, -repreiented any thing but 
themfelves. 

;I am convinced, faid I, Sir, there 

% is 
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is great force in every thing you 
have faid j and I (hall always confi- 
der cards as a very dangerous, and 
cnfnaring amufennent. — But ftiU, I 
think, your arguments regard chiefly 
fhe excefs. Many occafions may oc- 
cur, on which a man would wifli to 
t)reik through a general rule. There 
are few rules-^iiowever right on the 
whole, Which do not admit excep- 
tions. An 'haiitaal card-player dc- 
ferves ev^ry rebuke you can give 
iiim. But perhaps "you will not be 
fo fevere with a prudent atcafimal 
one, though he Should even be a 
clergyman* 

I aai forry, my young friend, re- 
K plied 
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plied the Dean with a ierious air, 
you have fo foon forgotten the grand 
argument I ufed againft a clergy- 
man's having any concern at all with 
cards as an amufcment. I endea- 
voured to flicw you, that, as cards 
were become fo general xm evil^ the 
clergy, who (hould confider them- 
. felves as the Jolt of ibc earthy fhould 
.endeavour to purify this mafs, in- 
ftead of mixmg with it. If they en- 
^ xrouragc the pradice of card-playing 
, by their own example, they certainly 
, hold, the public good very cheap, 
when they cannot ^ve up fo trifiing 
a thing as an amufement, to promote 
. it. They certainly ought, were it 
merely for the chance of promoting 

it.— 
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y. ' ' . . i ' .\ \ \ . 

»it. — As for your being an advocate, 
added the Dean, for occafional flay^ 
ingy thougli every thing I have faid 
fhould go for nothing, I think fuch 
qualifying is of little ufe. You can- 
not well play occaftonallj. Yoy muft 
either refolve never to play, or be at 
every body's beck. If you arc 
known occafionally to play, you will 
be thought 2i fur ly fellow y if you ever 
rcfufe, bccaufe it depends entirely 
on your own inclination s and a good- 
natured nian will .always be ready to 
give up his bwn inclination to pleafe 
bthers. — But if you are known never 
to playy nobody can take offence. So 
-that, in faft, there feems to be no 
medium betwqf n. playing, whenever 
K a you 
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you are ajked^ and never playing af 
alL 



I felt fo much aOiamed at having 
fo fooH forgotten the good Dean's 
grand argunient, with regard io the 
publicy that I was too much abafhed 
to make any immediate reply. 

He obfervcd my confufion : but 
without taking notice of it, after a 
little paufe, he obligingly continued 
his difcourfe. — Well, fdd he, Mr. 
Frampton, having thus diipatched 
the card-table, let us go next to the 
flay-houje. What a noble inftitu- 
tion have we here, if it were prb- 
perly regulated ! it know of no- 
thing 
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thing that is better calculated for 
Qioral inftruftion — nothmg that 
holds the glafs more forcibly to the 
follies and vices.of mankind. I would 
have it go, hand in hand, with the 
pulpit. It has nothing indeed to do 
with Chriftian dodlrincs. The pa- 
geants^ as, I think, they were called, 
of the laft century, ufed to reprefent 
fcripturc-ftories, which were very im- 
properly introduced, and much bet- . 
ter handled in the pulpit. But it is 
impoQible for the pulpit to reprefent 
vice and folly in fo ftrong a light as 
the ftage. One addreffcs our reafon, 
the other our imagination; and we 
, know which receives commonly the 
more forcible impreflion. There 
K 3 Ihould 
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fliould always however be a little 
dafh of the caricature to give a zeft 
to charaSIer* But nature and lircba- 
bility fhould be ftriftly obferved. I 
remember — it is now, I believe, thirty 
years ago — feeing a play afted, in 
which an old fellow is reprefented 
dallying with a coquettifli girl. 
It was an admirable pidure from 
nature. The Iprighdy aftions of 
youth imitated by the ridiculous 
gefticulations of age, ftruck my 
fancy fo forcibly, that the picture is 
yet as fre(h, as if it had been painted 
yefterday. — As moral reprefentaiiGnSy 
I cannot fay, I think Shakefpear's 
plays are models. There is a fund 
of nature in them — vaft ' invention- . 

—and 
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— ^and a variety of paflions admi- 
rably coloured. I wiQi I could for- 
get the loole fancy, wKich wlntbns 
through moft of them, and is ex- 
tremely difagreeable to a chafte car. 
But what I chiefly remark, is, that I 
do not commcnly find in them (what 
I fliould wifh to find in every play) 
fome virtue, or good quality, fet in an 
amiable lights or fome vice, or folly,. 
(tt in a deccftable one ; and made, as- 
it were, the burden of the whole. 
I call the fcenes of Falftafi^ admirable 
copies from nature; but I know not 
what inftru6lion they give. Now I 
Ihould wi(h to turn "the play-houfe 
into a mode of amufing inftruftibn; 
and tq fufFer no theatrical perform- 
K 4 ance. 
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anccj which did not en^nendy con^ 
duce to this end. Young men, foe 
Inftance^ are apt to be. led away by 
Tidous pleafuress and to liipply their 
profligacy^, are often carried from one 
degree of wickednefs to another, A 
play on fuch a fubjeft * might per- 
haps deter many a young man in the 
beginning of his career. Or a good 
effed mig^t be produced by placing 
ibmc virtue in oppofition to its 
contrary vite j as amtrafti generally 
have more force, than Jimple exbibi- 



^ There was afterwards a play formed on 
this Tery plan >indtled> George Barnwell; the 
moral of which is good, though the execotion 
ia far from being faultlefs* 

I aiked 
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I aflccd the Dean, if he meant to 
exclude comedy from his theatre ? 

By no meansy faidhei' I (hould 
rather encourage it more than tra- 
jgedy; inafmuch as I fhould have 
more hope of curing fuch vices, and 
follies, as require the fefh, than fuch 
as require the gibbet. My ftagc-au- 
thors fhould deal much in ridicule, 
which,, well conduced, not thrown 
on individuals, but caft broadfy 
on vice, and folly,. I conceive to be 
an admirable engine^ But I fliould 
not ridicule alquintingeye— a Ham- 
mering voice— a provinqial dialeflf— 
the peculiarities of a profefllon — or 

indeed 
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indeed any oddity, or dpformity, that 
was not ftriftly immoral. 

I am afraid, faid I, Sir, you will 
cut off rnuch of our modern wit by 
this fcverity: for thefe oddities are, 
in general, a great fource of it. The 
{broken Engliih of a Frenchman — 
the blunders of an Irifhman — or the 
broad dialed of a Scotfman, are what 
pur modern theatres are taught to 
believe vcTy witty, I fhall however 
(tofpeak for one) think myfclf much 
obliged to you for ridding the ftage 
of all this trumpery of falfe wit and 
humour; and bringing only fuch 
ridiculous charaders forward, as can 
Jupport them/elves^ if I may fo fpeak, * 
2 by 
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by their follies.— But there is one* 
rhing, whichj I fcar,,wHl incapacitate 
the ftage from being of much uCs 
in die reformation of maancrs* The. 
feenery, the dreiJes, the mufick, and 
other appendages of the theatre,. 
make the expence fo great, that . 
it can never be brought to a level 
with the pockets of che multitude. 

That is well urged> fald the Deatv 
I thank you for the hint, and will im- 
mediately model nfry dramatic repre- 
lentations irt conformity to it.— We 
ha\^e one churchrfor rich, and poor- 
All pay equal homage to one God- 
all are equally his creatures— and it 
is fit we (hould all worfhip fcim in 

one 
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one place. — But though wc have onljr 
one church, there is no necefllty to 
have only one theatre. In mj 
Utopia, therefore, I mean to eftablilh 
two — one for the higher — the other 
forthelowerordersof the community. 
In the firft, of courfe, there will be 
more elegance, and more expencej 
and the drama muft be fuited to the 
audience by the rcprefentation of fuch 
vices, and fbllies, as afe found chiefly 
among the great. The other theatre^ , 
fhall be equally fuited to the lower 
orders. And to enable them the 
better to partake of the moral amufe- 
mcnt provided for them, I mean to 
abolilh All tumbling — dancing — 
bear-baiting, and every thing elfe, 

that 
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that tends only to encourzgcmerriment 
without inftruSlkn. 

You have now, iaid I, Sir, pcr- 
feftly fatisiied n)e« I Ihall heartily 
rejoice in die ercftion of your two 
theatres. And it gives me great 
delight to hear you fpeak fo favour- 
ably of the drama* I own, if 
there is any one amuiement, which 
appears to me fuperior to all 
others^ it is to fee a good play, well 
afted 

But hold,iaid the Dean:* you un- 
dcrftand, I hope, that I give this 
commendation only to theatres of my 
own regulating; not to fiich* as at 

prefent 
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poGtions fhould be fomewhat in tKis 
way. But they fhould all certainly 
have a moral tendency. The farce, 
^s at prefent ufed, is a mod abfurd 
excrefccnces and I fuppofe intended 
merely to pleafe the vulgar. As 
there is an upper gallery, the people 
there muft be plcalcd, as well as thofc 
in the boxes. But my two theatres 
will render this double mode of re- 
prefentauon unnecefliry. — In (hort, 
if the ftage were regulated as I could 
wifh it, even clergymen almoft might 
Jbe aftors upon it. As it is now ma- 
naged^ they cannot well, I think, be 
ixjnoccnt fpeftators. Tacitus, I re- 
member, fomewhere fpeaking of the 
modefty of the Germaa ladies, attri- 

butes 
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3>utes it in a great mcafure to their 
xiot being fufFered to attend public 
divcrfioris*. I fliould wi(h only to 
make one improvement on tliis Ger- 
man fa'fhion, which is, neither to pcr- 
init gentlemen nor ladies to attend 
them, till they are better regulated. 
The hiftorian might have reference to 
the public'k amufements of his own 
countryi with which he thought if 
happy, the German ladies had no 
opportunities of being corrupted. 

Whatever 

m " I » ■ I ■■ I.. . ■ .-II 

« The words of the original to which the 
Dean alludes, are. Septa puMcitia agunt^ mU 
Us J^eaaculorum ilUabris, nuBh convhmuff^ 
^ntationihus corrupts* 

De Mor. German.' 
Edit. Gronov. p 40t. 
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Whatever his precifc meaning was, 
jt ftews his genpral opinion of fuch 
aniufements: and, I fuppofe, you 
will allow Tacitus, though not ^n 
apoftle, to be d veiy good jud^e of 
men, and manners. — Befides, added 
the Dean, the -very profeffion of a 
player is rendered fp difreputabkj 
that nobody ought to encourage it. 
Take the matter home with you. 
Would you wifti either your fon or 
daughter to feek a livelihood on the 
ftage? If not, do you think it ihews 
much moral reditude to encourage 
in other people's children, what, on 
virtuous principles, you would Ihud- 
der at in your own ? 

I told 
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I told the Dean, 1 durft not take 
upon nnc to anfwer his inveftivc 
^either againft the ftage, or its pro- 
feflbrs. I feared there was more 
4rudi ia if^hat he had faid, than I 
-wiflied to ficd. A clergyman, I 
obfervcd, nuift often be in the way 
•of hearing, and feeing improprieties i 
which he cannbt iavoid. But I 
allowed it certainly to be a different 
cafe, when he went voluntarily into 

the way of theft things. 1 then 

afked tht Dean, what he thought 
of dancing-aJfembUeSy and cheerfiil 
meetings of other kinds? 

As they are at prefent managed, 

faid the Dean, fo far as I am ac-* 

L 2 quainted 
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quainted with them, I Ihould hardly 
allow a clergyman to attend any of 
them. Put them under my regula- 
tion, and he may attend them all. 

For the fake of truth, I replied, I 
Tnuft (ay, ^hat I have attended the 
affemblies at our county-town, not 
conftandy, indeed, but very fre- 
qucntly> and I do not remember ever 
feeing (except perhaps once, or twice) 
what the mod exadt perfon would 
call the leaft breach of decorum, or 
good manners. 

I know not, faid the Dean, what 
youprccifely mean by the leaft breach 
•of decorum: but before I ihould give 

xay 
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my fan^tion to the aflrmblics at your 
county-town, I fhould wi(h to afic a 
few queftions. Is all connpany, that 
are well drefled, promifcuoufly ad- 
mitted? — or admitted on the intro- 
duftion of nobody can tell who?— Is 
diere no vying in drefs, and orna- 
ment, and fafhion? — Arena card- 
tables introduced ? — Are fuppers, and 
drinking, and late hours excluded ? — 
While you are dancing, or carding, 
or drinking above ftairs, is any care 
taken of your poor fervants be- 
low ?— Are they left to faunter about 
inn-yards and tap-houfes, to get into 
bad company — or, no: knowing 
what to do with themfelves, to ' 
debauch one another? Unlefs you 
L 3 caa 
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jcan anfwer me rationally on all thcfc 
headsj I flull never fuffer any clergy- 
man, over whom I have influence^. 
to attend any of thefe meetings. It 
may be difficult perhaps to prevent 
the layman from fillings the heads of 
hi3 ions and daughters with drefs,., 
and vanity, and folly, and intrigue,, 
and all the impertinence that attends 
fuch promifcuQus^. ill- regulated af- 
fcmblies — we raufl: leave him, if 
he pleafe,.to fet them an example- 
bimfelfi and go before tbcm in all. 
thefe fcenes of diffipation — we raufl: 
leave him alfo to take no more care 
of the morals of his fervants, thaa 
if they were his cattle^ and to pay^ 

no 
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no atteiltion to the difficulties, into 
which he leads them. If he will 
run into thefe excejfes^ (I have 
no better word in my diftionary 
to explain my meaning) I. can* 
not prevent it: but certainly 1 
Ihould wifh the clergyman to- be 
very cautious how he gives any en- 
couragement to fuch affemblies by 
his example. The world may laugh 
at him : but he muft learn to bear 
the ridicule of the world ; and I liopc 
in return he will meet approbation 
clfewhere. 

But, faid I, Sir, I have often heard, 
that prudent fathers and mothers con- 
fidcr thefe meeting^, as places where' 
L 4 their 
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their daugbt^s are feeo to mofl: acT* 
vantage. 

Aye^ replied the Dean, I have 
lately heard that argument main- 
tained^Jn aM the plenitude of its folly, 
by one of thofc prudent mothers >, 
to whom I was weak enough to 
give my advice on this head, for the 
fake of an amiable god-daughter of 
mine-. I hate the idea of carrying 
young women^ like colts, to a fair. 
It is indelicate:, it is below their dig- 
nity. They jQiould not feck i but be 
fought after. Few happy marriages^ 
I believe, are founded on thefe hally 
impreffions. — I Ihall not, however,, 
fay more on this point, as 1 am not. 

inftrufting^ 
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ixifl:ru£ling the world an large ; but 
only giving advice to my brethren 
of the clergy. Let the beau fuit him- 
felf with a belle, and xhoofe a wife 
from the made-up young ladies, who 
are taught to fay fmart things, and 
ihine at aflfembliesv and whofe heads 
are fuller of fafiiions,, than of fuck 
knowledge as moft becomes them^L 
But when the clergyman thinks. it 
prudent to change his condition, let- 
him look for a wife in fome domcf^ 
tic family 5 and endeavour to choofe 
one, whom he hears fober people 
commend for her private virtues. 
And if fhe happen to be known in 
any polite circle, and dignified by 
the name of a lifelefsyinanifnate things 

he 
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he has ftili thi belter chance for hap- 
pinefs* 

• As I was al^ys fond of dancing, 
I did not care to let the argument 
wholly drop; and told the Dean, I 
hoped he had no diflike to dancing in 
i(fif^9 but only when it was impro- 
perly circumftanced. It appeared to 
me a very innocent winter-evening 
amufement. 

It appears fo to nrie, laid the Dean, 
I have already told y6u, that if you 
will fuficr me to regulate your danc- 
ings^ and other evening-meetings, I 
will freely indulge you in them.— 
Suminoft an afl^mbly^ when you 

pleafe^ 






gleafe^atfonae|^ni;<a/^houfe. PuNi^ 
boufcs ^ always lead ta promifcuousr 
€ompany, and intemperance^ Let 
the meeting confift of welteducated,. 
and well-difpofed young people o£' 
both fexesj and when the nnific. 
ftrikes upland the dance begin^jfemi. 
for mej and I will hobble aWjiy, as 
&ft a3 my gQuty feet will allows andi 
if I may be permitted quietly to oc^ 
cupy a corner of thC: room in an 
dbow-chair, I (hall enjoy the fccne-. 
as much as any of you. To fee 
youdi and innpcence made h^?pjr 
amidft fuck amiiicments, as are fqit^ 
able to them,, always gives^ a new pf 
to my philanthropy J. which is as 
fiiddenly damped> v^hcn I fce.thqrt 
I entangled 
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entangled in pleafures, which I can- 
not but look on, as fecret fnares for 
their innocence. — ^And yet I cannot 
lay I fhould wifh to fee a clergyman, 
except perhaps a very young one, 
more than a fpefbator of thefe amufe- 
mcnts. To fee him to-day failing 
about in a minuet ftep, and to-mor- 
row preaching in a pulpit, might 
make a eontraft perhaps too ftrong 
for fome of his hearers. I do not, 
however, wllh to determine precifely. 
The amufement is certainly inno- 
cent. With regard to the other 

meetings you mention, if you put 
them under the fame rational rc- 
ftraint, I have no objeftion to any 
of them. I Ihould be pkafed to meet 

a^fct 
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a fct of virtuous, well bred young 
men, bra mixed company, at dinner, 
or flipper; and if their chief end 
were either converfati )n,or inn ;cent 
amufement, I fhould do the bed in 
nay power to amiife» and enliven 
them. Nor Ihould I expeft them all 
to be men of agreeable manners, in- 
genuity, and information. I Ihould 
only indulge the hope o^ their having 
the fame diflike, that I had, to tranf- 
grefs the rules of decency and pro- 
priety. — But as for clubs met toge- 
ther on fee purpofe to be joyous —to 
drink, and to ratdc — to fing fongs, 
and catches— to roar, and ftagger, 
as the' evening gets late, I hold them 

in 
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in abliarrcncc. No dcrgytnan * 
sAitiuld cipcr jom in fuch orgies; and 
1 Should think veiy meanly ©f himi 
tf he fliould frequent -a conripany, 
that had the leaft tendency to that 
(ri6t6us tnifth, which produces thefe 
finriproprieties orbehaviour. 

You feemed to rafention, laid I^ 
;$irj ^ith a mark of difapprobation; 

fangs, 

* Johnfon and his friend Beattclerk were 
in Company with feveral clergymen, who 
thoogh^ they fhotfld appear to advantage by 
aflamii^ th^iax joUity of men of the .worId.> 
Johnfon, who, they expeded, would be enter- 
tained, fat gravje, and iilent for fome time. 
At Uitt, tomihg to Beauderk* he (aid, by m 
means in a whifper, " The merriment of thefe 
parfons is mighty ofFenfive." 

£0/. Lifej vol. iii, p. 3a8» 
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fongs, and catches. Do you fee apy 
thing parucularly n^chiQvuus 19 
them ? 

By no means, replied the D/ean^ 
when chey are not foupd in bad com^ 
pany *, and when the words are fucb 
as neither countenance vice> nor 
violate decorum. If the kk& afn 
fennbly we juft lef| dancing, choofp 
to amufe themielves after their dancej 
or after liipper, with finging, I (hould 
not only approve it, but beg leave to 
liften to them. Even the clergynoan 
I will allow to fmg in fuch an afiem- 
bly.i though I flipuld warmly re- 
prove him, if he (hould fing for the 
entertainment of a mixed company, 

or 
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or at a public meeting. — If] fiiould 
flot be thought precifc, or purkani- 
•cal, I fliould, now and then, njcom- 
mend a pfalm-tune, efpecially on a 
Sunday evening. We have fcveral 
pfalm-tunes, which are very fine 5 
and when fung in pa^rts by fweet fe- 
male voices, are, in nny ear, more 
harmonious, than any other Ipecies 
of mufic ; and in the language of bur 
great, but unfaftiionablc poet *, 

Divide the night, and lift our thoughts to 
heaven. 

— At the fame time, I cannot fay, I 

am a friend to inftrumental mufic on 



^ At that day Milton, on the account of 
his political principles^ was not in general 
efteen. 

A Sun- 



m S«nc%-d««m«g^^ fiK»n no ijbjfec- 
^ion 05 the thMg' icfelf, (dhoug^; i*« 
^de6d^ ! think harmonious voicei 
-fweewr, when unaccompanied) bye 
Ilhould fear its being fflifcbnftmcd bf 
undiftirtguiftiing people, to whtoi 9tc 
fhould always be careful 'Mt £ogivie 
offence. Pfalmsarc funginchurches, 
and can lead into no mift^e: but 
Middles, and flutes, and lharpnchor4s 
are merry inftrumems, and^ in fonie 
.people's opinion, can never be ac- 
commodated to purpofes of dcvor 
tion*.— As to catches, I knowTittle 

*■ "* ' t ! L Oecidutt< is ft>paftop of renown. ' 
'When he has prayed^ and p^^clkcdi tile fifib^ 
' bath dowDt 

M Witt 
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^ of them: but from what I do knoin^ 
they make no attempt either at fcnf^ 

: or fentiment. The harmony^ may 
be good; and if the words, though 
fenfclefs, have no ill-meaning, I fhall 
not reprobate, though J cannot com- 

,mend them. 

Having 

With wire, and catgut he conclades the day. 
Quavering and ftmiquav'ring thought away. 
The full conc«rtafwclIs.upon .your car; 
All elbows (hake.— ' 

Will not the ficklieft fliecp of every. flock 
■Refort toihU example./^ -, 
.If apoftolicggriivity be free 
To play.the fool on Sundays, why not we-? 
If he the tinkling harpfichord regards 
•As inoffenfive, what cfFence in cards? 
Strike up the fiddles, let us all be. gay: 
X;j(y'men have leave to dance, if ^arfors play. 

JCc.wp.ejc. 



Havingdifpatched, faid the Dean, 
^11 our riotous i and ^r^^/amufements, 
:and likewife fuch as are triflings and 
feducingy (though they often, as in 
fome inftanccs juft obferved, inter- 
mingle with each other) I fliould 
now introduce you to fuch amufc- 
mcntsy aisj^bink proper-for a jcUrgy* 
: man r but as the evening grows lare, 
we will take an earlier hour, if you 
^pleafe, to-morrow^ to difcufs thelii* 

"i 

* r ; ' • ... 

. , • ^ . ■ . . ' fc .i' 
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The next day was Sunday, when I 
happened to' be wholly engaged. 
But oh Monday I waited on the good 
Dean foon after dinner. • 

I am impatient, faid I, Sh-, to have 
another converfatiofl^ithyoy^ - Yjdu 
have taken away my gun, and dog. 
You have prohibited my playing 
at cards, and have refufed me leave 
to go to an affcmbly, or to meet my 

friend 
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friend at a tavern; and I cannot 
but be folicitous to know, what 
amufement you will at length allow 
itie. 

But are not you, replied the Dean, 
rather unreafbnable? I have indeed 
ttiken your gun; But as to your 
dog,, you may keep him, if you 
plea(e,for a companion* I have no 
objcftion* Have I not at leaft con^ 
nived alfo at your filhing, though I 
cannot recommend it? Have I not 
introduced you to many agreeable 
fbcieties? Have I not given yoir 
leave to fing and to dance? And 
does not all this fatisfy you I How- 
ever, I mean dill to do more. I 
M 3. wifl) 



wifli only to, make your.amufemenis^ 
f— your habits — your company — 
your drefs— and your grofcflion, alll 
agree. — By the way, I am not a little- 
folicitous about the drefs of a clergy— 
man >. which- I. think a matter of- 
more confequence, than the ge- 
neralityofpeople will perhaps allow, 
I think it aa argument of. great 
lightnel^* iiv a clergyman, to en-r 
dcavour, as far as he can, to adopt 
the iayr habit.- He jQiews he has 
embraced his own profeffion only; 
for rcafbns of convenience i and in- 
his heart diflikes its rcftraints. 1. 
fliould wifh to hav« every clergj^-* 
man^ Specially when m full orders,. 

obliged 
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obUgedto appear always in a ihort' 
eaffocfc, undfer his c6ati He cbuld 
not then fo eafily adopt improprie*- 
ties in his drefsi and nnight be more 
upon his guard alfo againft impro- 
prieties in his behaviour; His cie- 
rical habit would be a continual 
call upon hirti for decorum at leaft, 
as he durft not, in that garb, do 
many things, which, drefled like ^ 
layman, he might be tempted to do.- 
Befides, it might tend ta keep Ibch 
young men oat of the church, as, 
when in it, are a difgrace both to iti 
and to themfelves. Cloathing was 
originally intended for the fake of de- 
cency, and warmth. In civilized fo- 
cieties, it became afterwards of ufe td 
M 4. dif- 



4iftiiigw(h* laiyks ;. and if ia this h^ 
ilance the d^Un^ion wece ? linlcr 
ipore enforced^ it would, I am p«r^ 
it2^€d^ have a gppd e^c^. 

i hope, Str> faid I, that my war^- 
fobe, ific were all produced before 
yoUjWouWgive jsou iio oSence. No- 
thing would be found there, but what 
U ftriftfy clcrieal. Indeed I myftlf 
|;iave beea ofsen highly o^nded al 
the improper drefe ofmaay of my • 
jQunger^ b^ethreiv I wonder not>, 
(hereforeiL iat yfim being of&nded. 

So. fw tlven^ af)f)$^ered the Dean, £ 

f»^y prefume upop you^ as a hopeful 

^ifciptei aiid Mi^t, a9 you. arc cleri- 

K caL 
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ciil in font drdO;, you will tie d^ital 
alib: in. your amu&r»eiits.:-^N<>w at 
4V^^).on which heahh i<>iDuchde« 
pends, is one great end of amufe* 
Rfient^and as the clerical life may ia 
general be called a fcdentary one,.h« 
who provides attiufements for a. 
clergyman, Ihould have an efpccial 
view to cxcrcife. But though I 
forbade the clergyman to gallop af- 
ter hounds, I have no objection ta^ 
kis: mounting his horfe, and riding 
a dozen miles, in a. morning, (or ex- 
crcife. 

But without fome end in vicw> Ir 
©bferved, few people were fond of sk. 
iblitary ride. 

Solitary 
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Solitary ride! exclaimed the Deao;- 
Have you forgotten the philofopher's 
noble adage, Nunquam minus JoUtsi 
quam cum folus? I IhouW allow a 
man brought up in bufincfs to urge 
fuch a pretence : but in a fcholar V 
cannot admit it. The very trot of a 
horfe is friendly to thought. It 
beats time, as it were, to a mind en- 
gaged in deep fpeculation. An old 
acquaintance of mine ufed to find its 
cfFcd fo ftrong, that he valued his 
horfe for being a little given to. 
Humbling. I know not how far, hc^ 
would fay, I might carry my con-i 
templation, and totally forget my- 
ftlf, if my honeft beaft did not, now* 
and then, by a falfe ftep,jog me out 
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of my reverie; and let me know,, 
that' I had not yet gotten above a^ 
mile on two out. of my road *. 

But every fcholar, faid.I, Sir, has 
not the art of keeping. his thought* 
fo colledled. The trotting of a 
horfe, even without- ftumbling, may 
be enough xo diffipate.bis bed mediT 
tations.. 

If hexannot think in* one way, an^ 
fvvcred the Dean, let him think in : 
another. If he. cannot lay premifes. 

and 

* This flory was afterwards told of I>i*; 
Young — :3ot the author of the Nighc-i. 
thoughts;, bat another clergyman of that 
name, remarkable for fnnplicity of charnflCr, 
aj:d nbU'pcc cf T.i.v!. 



«ntl conclufions together, and make 
a fcrmon; let him confidcr fome 
ktter he has to write — or fomc con- 
ference with a neighbour to manage 
He muft be a very thoughtlefs fel- 
low, if he have not fome ufcful topic 
to engage his thoughts. Or perhaps 
he may have fome friend to call 
upon. At worfty he may amufe 
himfelf with looking at the country 
around him. It is a pleafure to fee 
how differently the com, or the grafs 
grows in different ^rilhes j and to- 
^ark its progrefi in different foils,, 
and different expofures* Every fea- 
fon furnifhes fome new,, and agree- 
able fcene. He fees the woods af^ 
fume one appearance in the fpring — 

- anothcn 
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another in fusnmer— a third ioaJOt^ 
tuma— and a fourth in wimco Ao^. 
as nature is never at a.ftai|d, he ke$ 
a, continual variation in: her fcehcs^ 
So that, if he have qq refburces. in 
hiipfelfj he may ftill find then^ la the 
beauties of nature. 

But perhaps,.! objefted, hp is ^npt 
fond of riding -, or he may opt l» 
abi^ to Jccep a hojcfe* 

Let him walk then, faid the Dean. 
I jjhould recommend walking to himj 
as, ey?ry way a preferable -exercifc 
Over the horftman he will enjoy 
aj^ny. advantages. He is inftaniljt 
e<3^ilipcd., iic; has. only xo.t5jic. his 

tat. 



«f my life. When I ^vm m y<fOti$ 

man, and couldgp stmtiitg, wy poor 

\ 
mghbours, Lbad/tbcaeemploymencf 

4^t:xhe fame' time: vigtlog oiy pariih 

— ftudyiDg— 4nd wfing eaercife. I 

•bave nude in .the& excurfions ipaaa; 

^ fermotu The greateft ps^t of- thif 

'book * was firft rodely compofed i» 

ithe fields, and when I came.home, X 

. always .digefted what bad ocGUi:red .i(i 

my walli— confulted my authorities, 

and wrote. 9II fair over. And evea 

•fince I grew-old, .when itpleafcs G.od 

:to allow me 'th« ufe of ,my feet, I, 

tftiIlcon.un»e.thc .fame excccife : only 

iioftead ^pf /being; )^hle>. as J was then> 

II i i> >« .1.1. ■ I I II »*i 

^T\it ^Onginei Sacr^ y Vfhr.ch the Tkkn 
ih9^ juft been correal: ng. 
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tDtake a fiitiguing excurfionj with- 
out paying much attention to roads 
or wearher> I am obliged now 
to Ihorten my walk«-»to reft a litde^ 
and divide it into pordons---to creep 
along eafy paths— in garden*walk$» 
or under fheltering hedges. 

Much do I wiih, faid I> Sir, that 
you could continue with more cafe 
your ufeful walks, in which the world 
hath fo much partaken, and will long 
partake. — For myfclfi I ihall cer- 
tainly endeavour to imitate an ex« 
ample, which I am convinced is fo 
profitable. I will immediately get 
a memorandum-book; and hope in 
timeto find more pleafure in bringing 
N home 
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home the h^ad of a fernion, than I 
have often done in brii^ing home a 
pheafarit^or a partridge*-^Buc ftill^ 
Siti there are nuuiy ptous> and good 
clergymen, who may be great blef- 
fing^ to their pariflies, and yet were 
never able t6 compofe a fernion 
thcmfelvesi and xannot perhaps, by 
any means, ihduce a habit of think- 
ing methodically— i What are diey ta 
do? 

Why they muft endeavour, {aid the 
Dean» as I advifcd the horfeman in 
the fame circumilanccs, to find em- 
pfoyment for their thoughts, as they 
arc able. If they are vifiring a poor 
neighbour in fickncfs, or diftrcfs, 

■ m they 
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they may think what to fay on the 
c>cca&>n» The dudes of liis parifli 
^ill always be a call to exerdic^ aiid 
<ngag€ a wordiy clciigyimn to be 
frequently abroad, d^ciaUy if bia 
parilh be extcnfivc, — He may alio 
take a book^ and read at inter\rals, 
which will always fumifh employ- 
ment for his thoughts. — I have 
heard Sir Roger fpeak of the mode 
of excrcife ufed by his late frici^d 
Dr.Bret. He would generally, during 
two hours every day, fally out into 
the fields, with his Ipud in his hand; 
and cut up all the weeds he could 
meet with. A field of thiftles was 
to him a fporting country: and he 
' ufed to fay, good man! when he 
N 2 * was 
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was inclined to boaft alitdcofhis 
bcncvoknt cxercife, that he believed, 
he did not favc his parifhioners Icfs 
than a dozen pounds every year in 
weeding.— But if walking, after all, 
cxcejit when fomc end, or parifli- 
duty is in view, cannot be made plea* 

*fent to a clergyman, let him fcek 
other cxercife. Does he love a 
garden? There cannot be a more 

^ clerical amufement, than the culti- 
vation of it. The flower-garden — 
the fruit-garden— or the kitchen- 
garden may all afford him great 
amufement, and are perfeftly con- 
fident with his character. I (hould 
think it no difcredit to a clergy- 
man to have his vines, and his fruit- 
trees 
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trees better trained by his own hands, 
ti^an thofe of any profeiTed gardener 
in the country : and even his peafe, 
and beans, and cabbages, to be in a 
more flourifhing condition — the 
great philofopher Defcartes, I have 
heard, was one of the greareft florifts of 
his time. He ailbrted the ftars in the 
morning, and his flowers in the after- 
noon. But if the clergyman wifli 

for ftiU ftronger exercile, than the 
nicer parts of gardening afford, let 
him roll his walks, or dig his ground 
^jue ad Judorem. This will be of 
great ufe to him; for befides the ad- 
vantage of it, it will enable him to 
take as much excrcife in a couple of 
hours, as will ferve him for the 
N J day. 
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day.~h is a wift provifioo m Ac 
ftatutes of ibme mo&aftk; houles^ t€t 
oblige their fncrnbers to employ 
themfelves in nmnual labour during. 
fb many hdurs in cbe foKir-and- 
twenty. Nothing can contribute 
more to give chem fpirits> and rid 
them of the fpken. I have heard>. 
that the founder of the famous con^- 
vf nt of La Trappe, in prclcrihing 
this kind of dilbipline^ vtfcd to f^y^ 
that as labour was origimUy kid 
on mao> as a punifliment fpr fif)> we 
may be afluredi it is ont of the beft 
means of keeping him out of it» 

I admire his wifdQ(n> f^ I> in 
making the rules of his convent an 

antidote 
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antidote to the natwal indolenoeof a 
cloUter. And I think our ch wch, in 
giving the clergyman a glebe, hath 
had fomething of this kind in its eye. 
I fuppofe you have no objeftion to 
his n^aking the culture of It his 
amufement? 

None> replied the Dean^ if the fell- 
ing of his cornj and hay, do not tead 
him to bargain among low people at 
markets. I have no objcftion to arry 
innocent rural employment. For 
myfclf, when I lived in die country, 
I had great pleafure in all thefe things. 
I ufed often to fee my horfes, and 
cows &dderedi would vifit them in 
their paftures, and fed my poukry 
N 4 myfclf. 
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ipyfeUI But tiiere are few circam* 
ftances> in which I (hould advife a 
dergyman to gather his own tichc 
It b an odious bufintfs. 

I aOced the Dean^ if be bad any 
Dbjedion to bota^rf^ as an inducement 
to draw us abroad ? 

Not the leaft, faid he» if it ^ aa 
inducement — to me it would be 
none: though it is certainly very 
innocent; and, if I (hould judge 
from the numbers who ftudy it, very 
interefting alfo. To examine the 
beauty and conftrudfcion of plants— 
their infinite variety — and their feve- 
ral ufes> I can eafily conceive, mi^ 

fumiflx 
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furnilh much radonal amufemcnt. 
But merely to ^ve them hard names, 
when they already have cafy onesj 
and CO cU^s them botamcdUy^ which 
is in fafb to clafs them fo, that 
nobody, but a botanift can find 
them out, appears to me fomething 
like writing an Englifh grammar 
in Hebrew. You explain a thing 
by making it unintelligible.^-*! muft 
fpeak however with caution on a 
fubjed, of which I know fo little*. 

I then aiked the Dean, what he 

thought 

• This cenfare of botany feems to refpeft 
Mr. Ray, who was cootenporary with Dr. 
Stillingfieet, and the oniy bouoift of note^ I 
believe, at that time. 
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dioughc of bowls> tennis, and cricket^ 
SIS ckrical amufemcnu? 

With regard to bowls^ jakd he» I 
am a party concerned, and therefore 
improperly called upon either as an* 
advocate> or an evidence. I always 
liked a game at bowls^ and thought it 
good exercife in a fummer- evenings 
It is juft exercife enough to give the 
body a gentle breathing, without be* 
ing too violent. With regard to 
tennis, and cricket, I muft be filent 
for another Tt2ifon* I know nothing 
of either of them. To none of thefe 
cxcrcifes however I have any objec- 
dofi, if the party, which joins you 

in 
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m them, be well chofen. It is ihh, 
which makes them innocent> or ic- 
ducing \ 

I think» faid I> Svr, we have now 
exhaufted all fuch amufemcntSj as ga 
luider the name of exerci/ki and I 
canAoc but acknowledge^ you have 
been more liberal on this fubjeA^thanf 
I expefked. IfyouwHl be as indul- 
gent to us in our d$meftk amttfementSy 
we Ihall have no reafon to eom^ 
plain. What gratification> Sir^ oa 

this 



* The Dean did not perhaps know> that 
dierc ate few ceoms-^couitflw which art not 
places of public refort* Every amttfement, 
ic^ circumflancedj he would certainly have in* 
terdiftcd* 
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this head> are you difpofed to aUov 
us? 

All that is necefliary, replied the 
Dean. For my own part> I know 
not what mental amufcment men of 
fcience and inforiTMtton want, after a 
fludious day, except that of converf- 
ing with each other. Nothing gives 
the mind a more pleafing relaxation^ 
You need not talk much yourfelf, if 
you are indifpoTed^ and liflening to 
goodfenfcis nofatigue. — Nor does 
any thing excite genius fo much^ as 
this coUidon among learned men. 
We are equally pleafed with feeling 
our own fentiments corre£ted, (as it 
is done in a manner by ourfclvcs) and 

with 
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with correfting the fentimcnts of 
oAcrs. Thcfc meetings among 
fcarned men, may be called the Fair 
if learning. They purchafe comma* 
dtties of each other. One man ex« 
changes his wit for anothefs know* 
kdge I and each probably gains what 
he wants, at the expence of ibm6< 
thing in which he abounds. — From 
this kind of communicanon too we 
get a variety of hints, whkh we may 
afterwards turn to u(es and that with- 
out the fatigue of thinking ; as other 
people think for us. I knew an in* 
genious man, who read little himftlfi 
but kept much good company j and 
had the art of picking up, and turn- 
ing to account, every thing he heard. 

By 
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By aptodiiig tbde iuots^ and throw- 
j^ bcaimfol lig^ and images upon 
cfaeniy with the help of a good ioia* 
ffaaaoikf he would write a lennoo, 
or an eflay^ which m^^ he called 
cnorelflHsown; diough his friends, 
who lived much in the lame ccmb- 
puif with hinit could now and then 
<liicover the due of his lea£ng 
ideas«— I ihould not however advife 
any young man to leek his know- 
ledge in this vague way. It is a 
iiundred tx> one^ he is not qualified 
for it. Befidesy it is an indolent 
way, when you reft fblely upon it. 
Iq your books you will always meet 
with inftrudipn* 



If 
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If the pleafure, faid I, Sir,ariring 

from rhe cbiripany of learned wcti 

<:ould be enjoyed in its fiill iHirity> it 

would indeed be a rebxation beyond 

all others. Where tempers arc well 

harmonized^ I can conceive nothing 

more delightful. But as in chemical 

mixtures one fii^ hetenogentous. 

ingredient often puts the whole nuUs 

into a fern^ent t lb in thefe karned 

ibcictiesy one man, who talks incef*- 

ftntly, or dilputes eagerly, deftroys all 

the pleafure of the meedngj and 

makes us think our time might have 

hctn employed more happily on our 

ownlblitary meditations. Formyfclf, 

indeed I have fcldom mixed freely 

with any one fct of people, among 

whom 
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whom fome or odier has doc been 
of this trottbldome defcripciofu Ac 
coUcge I remember ieveral ftsch in* 
tniden on die fbcial pkafities of an 
evening* 

It is rerjr tni^ anfwercd the Dean, 
Aoiff caBdngy and eager diipuciDg, are 
two great evils in converiadon $ and 
are ofcen found, more or lefs, in the 
meetings even of learned and Inge* 
luous men. And it b a mifenble 
thing, when a man's felf is che only 
perfon pleafed with hearing his own 
eonverfation* Nay, I will go far- 
ther, and allow that this is not the 
only evil which infefts chefe focie-* 
ties. There are other things which 

ofcen 
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-often render them difagreeable. A 
friend of mine told mc lately, that 
.in a capital town in England he was 
.a member of a veryjeputable focietjr, 
xondfling of feveral men of tafte and 
fcience. He was delighted with their 
conver&tion, and thought his tim^ 
very profitably fpear. He fooo, how,- 
<cver, found, that one or two of the 
members of this focitty had a deifti- 
.calturn. This might have been en- 
dured, if they would have kept their 
fentiments to thcmfelvcs, and dif- 
cuflcd oaly points of literature. But 
.they were forward, on all occaHons, 
to move queftions on religious fub- 
jefts ; and would difcufs them with 
very olFcnfivc licence. My friend 
o therefore 
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therefore feeing ik) remedy, left his 
company, and confortcd no more 
with a focicty, where he could not 
receive pleafure without a great 
mixture of pain. And indeed I 
fnuft allow with you, there are fo 
many things, which make thefe ge- 
neral meetings of literati difagree- 
able, that I know not whether, as 
far as mere relaxation is concerned, 
one has not a better chance for it in 
the mixed company of well-bred 
people of 'both fexes. I fhould at 
leaft with for no more than three or 
four, in a fociety of fekd friends, to 
make it agreeable. 

But^ faid I, Sir, there are many of 

us 
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T!3 poor cnrates, who have few oppor- 
tunities of getting into company of 
any kind ; who live in lonely places j 
and fee few, befides the peafants of 
x)ur own parifhes : What refourccs 
have you for us ? 

Why, in the firft place, anfwered 
the Dean, the peafants of your parifh 
are, in many refpefts, the propereft 
<tompany you can keep. You will 
not mingle with their pkafiires ^nd 
•diverfions. But the good pdftor 
will often find kifurc to enter th«lr 
.houfes and cottages, and fee and 
hear what they are about: and in 
this duty he will find his amufement. 
On this head, however, I need not 
o 2 inftruft 
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inftruft you.— BcCidcs, added he, we 
are rather going from the queftion. 
We are not confidering amufement 
as united with duty ; but as a relax- 
ation from it. — Are you muGcal ? I 
know no amulement fo adapted to 
the clerical life as mufic. And in- 
deed not only as an amufement; 
but as a mean often^ as Saul uied 
it> to drive away the evil fpirit. 
Sedentary men are fubjcft to 
nervous complaints; and I have 
known many a man, who could, at 
any time, fiddle away a fit of the 
ijJeen. 

I am nriyfelf, faid I, mufical 
enough, to have fometimes felt the 

relief 
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relief you mention, though I can, on 
no inftruniefit, charm any ears but 
my own. 

And what other ears, replied the 
Dean, do you wifh to charm i To 
tell you the tnith, I (hould think 
excellence rather a difadvantagc. I 
have known fcveral clergymen, who 
were matters of mufick, get into dif- 
agreeable conncftions by being call- 
ed on frequently to aflill in concerts 
with people, whom it would have 
been more prudent to avoid.— Wc 
are willing indeed to fuppofe, that 
tnufick makes a part of our heavenly 
enjoyments : but on earth, I am per- 
fuaded, it is fomctimes found among 
o 3 very 
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very upbarmoni^ed fjuls. It may 
drive avay a fit of the fplcci^ or 
moderate fome momentary pJifliQn ^ 
but I fear it has not often much 
^fieft in meliorating the heart by 
fubduing inordinate affedions.' — If^ 
therefore, continued the Dean, youf 
can fiddle fo as to amufe yourfclf, I 
j(hould dcfire no more. 

I hope then, faud I, Sir, my ac- 
quirements in this art will not dif- 
pleafc you; for they are very far 
jfrom the point of excellence. — But 
X aqi chiefly folicitous to have your 
opinion on a ftill more favourite 
amufement, which is drawing. It 

has. 
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has given agreeable employment to 
many a folitary hour in my life, and 
I ihould be ferry to be debarred th^ 
cxcrcife of it. 

I have no intention, faid the Dean, 
to debar you from it. But I muft 
give you one piece of advice. As 
you are fond both of muHck and 
drawing, I fhould not wiih you to 
praftife both. One of thefc domefiic 
amufementSy I ihould think, might 
find fufficicnt employment for your 
leifurc.— This piece of advice is 
from myfelf. But I am not unquo^ 
lifted to give you other inftru£bion« 
I have no knowledge of the art my- 
fdf, but I reiDcmber hearing an ex- 
o 4 cellent 
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cellcnt judge give inftrudkion tcTa 
young man, who had a pfofeflTion, as 
you have, and wi(hed to follow draw« 
ing only as an amufemenc. In tha 
firft place, I remember, he advifcd 
his young friend againft colouring, 
which all dabblers are fond of. To 
underftand the harmony of colours, 
he faid, required great experience j 
and without it,^olouring was daubing. 
He advifed him alfo, I recoiled, 
againftattemptinghiftory, or portrait, 
or animal life, or any other branch, 
in which accurate delineation was re- 
quired, Landfcapc he recommended 
as the eafieft, and mod pleafmg 
branch, which might have the farther 
advantage of decoying him into the 

foreft. 
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foreft, or the field, to examine, of 
copy nature. 

I gave the I>ean my heft thanks 
for his advice. Of the utility of that 
part, which came from himfelf, I was 
already convinced by experience r 
and had determiiied to drop one of 
my amufements, as I found I could 
not, without too great an expence of 
time, follow both. With regard to 
the other part of his advice, I la- 
mented, that it had never been given 
me before. I owned I was a dab- 
bler, and had daubed over many a 
Iheet of paper. But if I continue, 
faid I, to pradife drawing, I (hall en- 
tirely lay afide my colours i and prac- 

tifc 
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tife my zrt, fuch as it is, in a wajr^ 
that may give me more fatis&Aion: 
though perhaps^ Sir^ I (hall pleaie 
you better, by not aiming at any ex- 
cellence at all. 

If you allude, replied the Dean,, 
to what I iaid about mufick, you 
miftake my meanii^. My great 
objcdUon to your obtaining excel- 
lence in mufick, is, left it ihould 
mifleadyou into improper company. 
Its fitter arc is of a more Iblitary na- 
ture, and is not liable to that incon*- 
yeniencc. Except for this reafon, 
and the feai* of too much cxpencc of 
time, I have no objcftion to your ob- 
taining excellence ineithcr arf.— But 

though 
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though you fhould not be able to 
plcafe ypurfelf with your own profi- 
ciency in drawing; yet, if you have 
a tafte for the art> you may be greatly 
arnufcd with the works of others. A 
clergyman near me, who is now deadj^ 
had a fmall coUcftion of prints and 
drawings; and when he was fatigued 
with ftudy (as he was a very ftudious^ 
man) could> at any time, amufc 
himfelf with a few of hi& prints. 

But all this, faid I, Sir, requires? 
tafte i and if a clergy oian have no 
tafte for ^hefc amufcments, I hope 
you have no objeftion to indulge hin:i 
ia fome amufement, which does not 
require it— in a gaiw at qhef§, for 
2 inftance. 
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inllance^ with a neighbouring vi- 
car ^ or at back-gammon with the 
Iquire ? 

In my opinion, faid the Dean, chefs 
is fo far from being a relaxation, as 
all amufements (hould be, that if you 
are fairly matched, it is a fevere ftudy. 
It is a game, in which a great variety 
of different movements create double 
the variety of different circumftances; 
on each of which circumftances, fo 
numerous a train of confequenccs 
again depend, that to provide for all 
the contingences that arife from your 
own moves, and may arife from the 
probable moves of your antagonift, 
requires a mind intenfely occupied in 

the 
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the.purfuit before it, and vacant from 
cveiy other. In ihort;, a flcill in this 
game, likeniathemarical knowledge, 
maybe continually advancing to per- 
fedVion, When I was Fellow of St. 
John's^ I played much at chefs i and 
being food of it, I attained, as I 
thought, fome degree of eKcellence$ 
till at length, from beating all the 
young men atCambridge who play- 
ed with me, I began to think my- 
felf the beft chefs-player in England. 
It happened, on a vilit.to a friend in 
London, that an old German officer' 
made one of the party. After din- 
ner wc went to different amufementa> 
and it was propofed, that he and I 
ihouldplay a game atxhefs, as we 

were 
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^ ere both known to be chels-players. 
I modeftly threw my glove ; but my 
Jieart beat with a full affufancc of 
triumph. I icon, however, perceived, 
that my anragonift opened his game 
in a manner^ to which I had Act been 
accuftomed. Thrs roufed all my 
attention. But while I was defending 
niyfelfin one quarter (for I quickly 
ibund I had to aft only on the defen- 
five) I received a feverc blow on an- 
other. And while I was endeavour- 
ing to recover my difordered affairs, 
the enemy broke in upon me, and 
fhame fully defeated me, without giv- 
ing me an opportunity of displaying 
one inftance of my prowefs. I was 
•convinced^ however, that all this mif- ; 

chief 



chief had befallen me from too great 
confidence, and an incautious man- 
ner of opening my game, I beg- 
ged another trial: but it ended in 
the fame di (grace. My antagonift, 
by this time, was fully apprised what 
a hero he had to deal withj and ex- 
ulting in his fuccefs, defired me to fi^c 
upon any chamber on the board 1 
pleafed, and ufe all my ftrength merely 
to defend that fingle poft: he en- 
gaged to attack no othen But in 
Ipitc of all my endeavours, he gave 
«ne check-mate upon that very fpot. 
Nay, he did it repeatedly j for my 
Ihame was now turned into admira- 
tion. I fat down therefore content- 
ed; and endeavoured to confole my* 

' fclf 
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iclf by forming the difgrace I had 
iaScTcd into a kflbn againft j>r6- 
fuitjpcioiu 

I cannot^-in return, (aid I, Sir, tell 
you a ftory- of my prowefs at chefs.; 
but^if you will give me leave^I will 
tell you one of my perfcverancc 
i played a game with a gentleman at 
jny own lodgings, and was vido- 
rious. You have taken me, laid 
he, rather inopportunely to-day ; but 
if you will be vacant on Thurlday, 
I (hall be this- way, and will demand 
fatisfa£lion« Accordingly on Thuri^ 
day he came about eleven o'clock-; 
-and by the time we had played three 
i^ames, two of which I had woo, his 

.horfes 
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hdrfes came to the doon I can- 
Mt leave the matter thus, iaid he ; 
if you can fet any little matter be- 
fore mej we will go on. Two games 
mbre were played, when in die midft 
of the third, a bit of roafted mutton 
appeared; and by the time it was 
Cold, I had defeated him again. I 
was now four or five games before 
him. Our intercourrc therefore with 
tfic mutton was ftiort; and we went 
to work again. I was ftill vidlo-*^ 
nous, when the hories returned at 
fix. This is provoking, faid he, I 
cannot leave the matter thus. Can 
I have a bed at the inn ? His orders 
tp his fcrvant now were, not to bring 
die horfes till they were fcnt for. 
P This 
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This was a melancholy note to m^ 
fatigued, as I was already, beyond 
meafiirc. However^ as I was \m4eF 
fome obligations to the g^tleman,: 
and in my own lodgings, I had nO; 
choice. The night ended^late, and> 
the morning began early. Breakfalb- 
came.— the barber came — dinner, 
came— all was negligently treated,^ 
except the .main point. I fighed 
inwardly, and hoped this vifitation, 
would now foon have an end. It 
lafted, however, all that day 3 and I. 
was dill two games before my ant^- 
gonifti though I had played as care*, 
lefsly as I could, without difcovering. 
my indifference. As the evening^ 
drew on, and I expcfted every mo-. 

ment 
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meat to hear t meffi^ feat for the 
horiesy I was ihocked with his Celling 
me we could not part on chefe un- 
equal terms. As the next d^y was 
Saturday» and he muft of ntceffity, 
he iaid^ then finifh» he would try his 
fortune once more. So we con- 
tinued nailed to our boards till a late 
hour on Friday night; and began 
again before breakfaft, on Saturday 
morning. Towards the clofe of the 
day> our accounts differed in one 
game. But I was too complaifant 
to dilpute the matter; fo the horfes 
were fent for, and I was deiivered 
from fuch a trial of my patience, as 
I never before experienced. 

p a Scarce 
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Scarce any milcliief happens to usb 
laid theDcan, but we have die com* 
fort of thinking it ovg^^faave bceo 
worie: and 70a were happy diat 
yoor fiiend did Bot come to you on 
Monday^ mftead of Thurlday.— As 
k appears, bowe? er, irom my fiory, 
how much dme and pains ate necef- 
fary to obtsun exceHence^in-thb game^ 
and from your ftory, how &ianating 
a game it is — it is worth while to 
connderhow far it may be a proper 
amufement for a clergyman^— and 
whether it really anfwers the end of 
an amuiement by unbending the 
mind. If it only fubftitute one fc^ 
verc ftudy for another^it cannot cer- 
♦tainly take the name of an amufe- 

mcnt. 
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mcnt*. Let every one however 
judge for himielf. I founds it too 
mterefting to beamufing tO'ine^and 
therefore in early life I left it off, — 
It is certainly, however» a noble 
game. It gives us an idea of war 
without its guilt. • It gives us a juft 
idea too of common life — of the 
happy.efiefts of prudentj and cautious 

fteps 

* Cowpcr, with his nfual defcriptive ta* 
leats, admirably portrays the ardour o§ «< 
chefs-player. 

' .Who then- 
Would wafte attention at the chequered boards > 
His hoft of wooden warriors to and fro 
Marchings and counter-marching, with aneye 
As fixed as marble, with a forehead Vidg'd 
Afid furrowed into (torms, and with a hand ' 
Trembling, as if eternity were hung . 
la balance on his condad of a pin ? 

F 3 
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fteps on ope hand; and of the fetal 
miichief, which often attends even 
0ne falie ftep on the odicr. 

I know not, faid I, Sir, whether 
fuch games> as are made Up oifiiUy 
and chance together, are not cioier 
imitations of life. Otir moft prudent 
plans are often defeated by events^ 
which do not depend on ourfcJvcs> 
but arife from what we call chance t 
while an ill-digeiled pkn fometimes 
fucceeds without any aid from our 
own prudence. Games, therefore^ 
confifting partly o( JkUl^ and partly 
oicbanccy feem more to refemble the 
courfe of events in human life, than 
games Q(fnereJkiU^ like chefs. 

^ Certainly, 
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Certainly, replied the Deart, focK 
games afford a jufter pifture of the 
arcumjlances ofWfct but 1 atn fpeak- 
ing of the cmduSi of it. Sometimes, 
it is true, we are ruined by unavoid- 
able calamity; but more often by 
our own mifcondud: and it is this 
latter view of life, which chefs fb 
. juftly refembles. 

Well, faid I, Sir, as you repudiate 
chefs from the lift of your clerical 
amufcments, becaufe of its intricacy^ 
I hope, you will take back-gam- 
mon into favour, becaufe of its 
Jimplicity. - 

Not into my favour truly, an- 

fwcred the Dean. I know too little 

p 4 of 
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of it to make it a fiivourite. I hzvc 
no objeftion, however,. to it, but its 
ftupidity. Let thofe play at it, who 
like it. It feems to me a uoifyi 
rattling g^me, fit rather to conclude 
an evening after a fox-chafe, than 
fuited to the tafte of men of letters,, 
and refinement. — But indeed I have 
a fort of prejudice againfl back-gam^ 
mon, as it contributed to ruin the 
fortunes of an excellent young man^ 
with whom, in early life, I was in- 
timate at college. He was related 
to a rich, old admiral; and was fup* 
pofedto be his intended heirs which 
he probably might have been, had 
not thiis ftupid game intervened. 
Back-gammon was the admiral's 

delight. 
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delight. He had no reiburces in 
himfelf. As to books^. he hardly 
knew the top of a page from the bot-^ 
torn* Back^gammon was level to 
his gemuSi All his powers were cen*^ 
tered in this game. Three, or four 
hours after dinners and half that dme 
after fupper, he never feiledtoplay^. 
and all day long, if the weather did 
not permit him to go abroad. As 
the admiral was not a. very; pleafing 
man, and befides rather penurious in 
bts houfe-keeping,>his company was 
little fought after}, and it ^ to 
the unhappy bt of my friend to be 
his almoft conflant antagonift. Day 
after day — it was weary work. I re- 
member well his coming to me, one 

evenings 
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Evening, itiuch out of humour: ** I 
have been playing with him, faid he, 
at this ftupid game, from four this 
afterhbon, till eight; and he had the 
cbhTcience, towards the clofe of this 
hteavy bufincfs, to look me full in the 
face, and cry, CoiiGn, you play as if 
you Were tired." — In lhort,my friend 
could not bear this miferable trefpafs 
upon his time, and began to make 
tohditidns. The admiral was not 
ufed to controui, took the hufF, blot- 
ted him out of his will, and chofe a 
pup|)y for his heir, who was fit for 
nothihg but to play at back-gam- 
ihon. 

A liberal minded man, faid I, Sir, 

is 
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is much to be pitied> when his ihte^ 
reft» and his fentiments are thus at 
variance. Young as I am in ]i&» I 
have feen feveral inftances of it; 
but I have feMom known, as on this 
occafion, fentiment prevail, — Upon 
the whole however. Sir, I think you 
are too harlh in your ccnfure of 
back-gammon. It is not furely a 
game of deep contrivances yet I 
think it poflfefles variety enough to 
be amufing even to an enlightened 
mind, which wifhes, during a ihort 
interval, to fuipend its Acuities, and 
enjoy the refrefhment of a litde 
privation of fentiment. What has 
hurt this poor, harailefs game, I 
believe, more than any thing elfe> 
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is^. its connexion. with thofe wicked« 
Ixtde cubes, called dice, which are 
employed in fo many villainous* 
purpofes^ that every communicatioa: 
with them is fufpcfted:- One of our 
good bifhops, I have heard, is fond 
of a game at backTgammon,«when he 
can get fnug.toit with bis ch^lain. 
Butbe (lands much in awe of his own > 
Servants, left in paffingr to and fro^ 
they ihould hear their mafterratdiqg 
£ce. So he plays always on a cables 
lined with green baize, and thraws 
his dice from lined' bdxesf* 

If 



• This fiory is told of BHhop Glbfon . of 
London; hut as he lived after Dr. StilKng- 
fleet's time, I fuppofe tKe fame device has 
been pra<^ifed by oiher bifliops. 
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If it had been my cale^ fald the 
3)ean> I fliould have played openly 
— Thefe -concealments never are 
Kx>ncealed. They oiily fhcw, that 
we have not refoludon to forbear 
doing, what, on Ibme account, we 
do not think iperfedly right* For 
myielf, I (ee no reafon why the bi«> 
ihop may not indulge himfelf in a 
game kt back-gammon, without 
icrupk, if he £ke it. As for the ill- 
repute it ^es^undeE, on the account 
of. its connection with dice^ I fee no 
more reafon for it, than that knives 
and forks fliould be objected to, be- 
caufe they may tcconte the inftru- 
ments of gluttony. It- is another 
£onncftion, which occalions the mifr^ 

chief. 
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chief. If thcfe KiiU wicked cuhes^ as 
you call tlienD> were not connected 
with certain Ucde wUked circles call- 
tdi»«ii9>.they would be perfeEkljr 
harmlers*. Tbefc little circles are,.m 
fad, the wicked coixipaiuons which 
debauch the cvies-, and are indeed 
fuch mKchievous companions as 
k]^m fail to tura all amufcments 
into vice*. In my Utopia therefore 
money iball in no degree be conned):-* 
edwitharnuibment. lis proper place 
is. thfi market^ and there only it has 
concern* 

Gaming, (kid I, Sir, no doubt» is a 
very ftrange perverfion of amufe- 
ment: but is there any objeAion to 

a trifling 
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a trifling ilake^ which is nevei; kit, 
whether we win or Ipfe, and is ia; 
faft no oljeil? 

What end then» laid thcDean^ does, 
it anfwer ? 

Mcrely^I replied^ to keep. the at- 
tention a litde awake. 

You m\}& allow then, anfwered* 
the Dean, that as &t as it does keep 
the atimim awdkjs, (b &r it is an ob* 
jc£l,» The amufement itfelf, it fecms, 
cannQt keep the attention awaiie ; but 
wants a ftimul^tive, the love of mo- 
ney, which maHes you play with 
that care aQd caudpn, which the, 

amufement 
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amufcment itfelf could not do. And 
is this any thing cVc, my good fHend 
(twift and analyfe it as you pleafe) 
but the Ipirit of avarice? One man's 
aftentimxznnot be heft awah, as yoo 
phraie it, without playing for a flul- 
ling* Another man muft keep his 
4ni€Htim awake widi a pound. A 
third muft be enlivened by a ftake of 
ten times as much > and (b on> till 
the attention of fbme people muft 
be kepi awake by Hiking a patrimo- 
ny. You fee then plainly, that if 
die ftake be fo triflings as to be no 
oijeS^ it can be no incentive i and if 
it be an objcft, it can only be fo, by 
your attachment to a fum of mo- 
ney j and what will you call that 

attachmcat;. 
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^ttachmenCi unlcfs jtqu refolve it^ 
wicb mca into the ipirit of ava- 
rice? 

But though in theoiy^ iatd I» Sir^ 
you may be able to lead it up to this 
iburf e, it ieems^ in fiiA^ to be ib tri- 
flings as not to come widiin any 
mocal calculadon« 
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^' I know the inacheinacidan> re- 

^. plied the Dean, divides matter with 

^ fuch niceQr, as to being it to an in- 

^ vifible point. But I do not like to 

^ "" fee morals h treated. Is the exc^s 

irrong? If it be, the approach can- 
not be right. If your mind be at 



and if 

f '""■ 4^f infcacd wid» the fpirit oiavaricf. 



<C and 
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lahd the dcfire of profiting by your 
Vicighboul-*& lofs, it is (o fair an 
approach. There are different de- 
grees of vice^ no doubt; but we are 
cautioned againft breaking one of 
the kaft commandmeHti^ ^s well as 
the greatcft. Tlie good Chriftian en- 
de^A^oufs to preferve his mind^om 
the fmalleft taint; and the Chriflian 
mtnifter thinks himfelf particularly 
bound to abftain from every appear^ 
4ince of evU.— In fine, I will not cavil 
with you, whether playing for money 
arifes from avarice; but certainly the 
imujement Ceafes, when it cannot iffelf 
produce its end; and what does pro- 
Huce the endy becomes the leading 
"prittdple. So chat the point iillics 

here-: 
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. Iicre: if yew choofe fuch feebk 
amufementSy 39 are really no amuie- 
mcntSt wichout the aidof vicioos iU« 
muktives — it becomes you to lay 
them afide; and feek for fuch amuiis- 
tnents^ as are fia\ply fuch. 

To be candid> I Jreplied^ I hare 
nothing farther. Sir, to oppoie* Vi- 
x^ious cu{tom> I fear^ hath modified 
.all our amufcments, as well as every 
thing elfe; and hath driven them 
from their natur^ fimplxity; con- 
ne&ing thmgs with them, that have 
no relation to them. 1 cannot but 
allow with you, tk%% amufcmeoes 
ihoidd be firaply fuchi gnd that if 
they conne&^hemfelves with money, 
0^2 they 
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they (h^uld aflume another name,*-^ 
?then put the Dean in mind, that he 
had yetfumiflied us with no domefik 
amufmenty that came under the name 
of exercifg. Rainy weather, I ob- 
ferved, might continue (o long, as 
to make a little motion neceflary 
to a fedentaiy man. Do you objeft 

to billiards? 

* 

Why no, faid the Dean, not much. 
My own method, when I could not 
^t^e^exercife abroad, was to throw 
two or three doors open, and walk 
from one chamber to anodier, with a 
book, or fcrap of paper in my hand, 
as I ufed to do in the fieldsl But.;! 
donotprefcribe my own exampje^to 

Others. 
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Qthei^. As to billiards, they arc fo 
unhappily conncdbed with gaming 
and bad company, that I have no 
great rcfpcft for the amufemcnt— at 
lead as a clerical one. However, as 
the inSuence of this game, from its 
bxpenfive apparatus, cannot be fo exr 
tended as cards, I Ihould not objeft 
to a clergyman's playing at it in ^ 
private family, and under the ufu^ 
reftriftion of playing only with good 
company, and for no ftake. 

I am obliged to you, faid I, Sir, 

for the liberty you have given me of 

indulging an amufement, which is 

a favourite one with me ; and in 

0^3 which 
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which I am fuppofed to have fome 



Nay then^ replied the Dcan> I 
know not whether I A all not revoke 
the liberty I have given you. I am 
not fond of a clergyman's ^^^^»^ 
fiill in any game. Skilt always im- 
plies a cbnTumption of time; and an 
ragernefs after an amufemcnt, which. 
I cannot approve. 

But you have now^ faid I, Sir, 
given me fo much good inftruftion>. 
that, whatever I may have done, I 
hope never again either to employ 
my time in improving my (kill; or 
to ufe my (kill in mifpending my 
2 time* 
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time* — I then alked the Dean, if he 
had ever heard of the game of 
fhutdecock? or if he would laugh 
at me for mentioning it to him as 
good domeftic exerctfe? 

Laugh at you! faid the Deani I 
know no game^ that I value more. 
It has all the chara&ers of th^ $imuie* 
ment, we want. It gives us good 
exercife — it makes us cheerful — and 
has no connedion with our pockets; 
and if I may whifper another truth in 
your ear> it does not require, nmb 
Jkiil to karn. When my kgs were 
in better onier> I have (pent many a 
ramy half-)K>ur with Sir Roger^ u 
(htutlecock in hi3 hall. The woril 
0^4 of 
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of it is, few parfbnage hoafcs have 
a room large enough for it; though 
perhaps the tiche-barn, if it be npt 
better employed, may furndli one. — 
I could lay more in favour of fliuttk* 
cock. You may play at it alone. It 
is alio an exercife too violent to laft 
long. We need not fear, as at biW 
liards, to mifpend a morning at it* 
-«*Laugh at you ! ib lar from it, thae 
I refpeft the man, who invented 
Ihuttlecock. 

I aiked the Dean next, if he had 
any ol:^eAion to fome little handi- 
craft bufinelk, as domefiic exercife for a 
clergyman? And I particularifed 
that of a carpenter, or a turner; both 

which. 
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whichi I iaid, were very well fkced to 
put the blood in motionr 



Aye, aye, replied die Dean, I like 
them both, I have known very 
worthy clergynnen good carpenters, 
and turners. I knew one, who had a 
fliop in his houfe, and nriade his own 
tables and chairs. They were fub- 
^:ancial,andnotiU-mades and though 
he did not think them neat enough for 
his parlour, they did very well for his 
chambers, and ftudy. I knew ano- 
ther clergyman, added the Dean, and 
an exemplary man he was, who was 
an excellent turner. He ufcd to work 
in box, ebony, and ivory; and made 
a number of little, pretty conve- 
niences 
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oiences both for himfelf^ and Us 
friends* In the coldcft weather, I 
have heard him &y, he could put his ^ 
whole frame in a glow b;^ working 
his laihe. — Did not you fee in the 
prints, diat Monf. Pafcal, who died 
the other day, had retired, a few 
years ago, to the learned feminary of 
Port-Royal, where he, and other 
eminent men made it a rule to 
intermix their ftudies with manual 
hbour* ? 

I told 

• The Society of Port-Royal (fo called 
from a place near Paris, where they affor 
ciatcd) confined of fome of the moll religious 
men, the greateft wits, and bcft fcholars, 
that France ever produced; the/lived toge- 
ther in a happy intercourfe, without any 
moo^fiic rule; and under no reflraint, but 

what 
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i told the Dean I had feen it; and 
that I rather wondered at the choice^, 
which Pafcal had made of his own 
employment, which was that of 
making wooden- (hoes. 

Aye>good many (aid the D'ean, he 
made them for the poor peafants in 
his neighbourhood i and I fhould be 
glad to give more than double their 
Talue for ar pair of them to keep for 
his lake. 

I thciv 

what religion, and good fenfe prefcribed^ 
Theirchief employment was to form the mindv 
and ftudies of ingenious young men; and by 
dieir works to improve their country» both in 
religion, and fcience. In (hort, they were a 
fet of philofophers diredly oppofite to thofe, 
from whom the French nation hath lately 
taken in(lra£Uon. 
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I then mentioned book-binding to 
the Dean^ as a clerical art-- 



Why, yesj^ faid he, I think it is: 
but we fliould have introduced it ear-** 
lier in our converiation, under the 
head oi domeftic amufement\ it wHl 
hj^rdly come under that of donuftk 
^W^.— Well, have you any thing 
iDorc to offer? You fee, I am dif- 
poied to allow my brethren every 
mode of amufement, and exerciJe> 
that is confident with innocence, and 
propriety of manners; and I hope 
the range which may be taken within 
thefe bounds, will be thought fully 
lufficient. If I have omitted any 

thingi 
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thing; or if you have any thing far- 
ther to propofe^ let ok know. 

1 recoUeft nothiBg, faid I, Sir, at 
.prefent i and have only left to exprefs 
noy grateful obligations to you for 
what is paft. If any thing farther 
fiibuld occur^ I fliall take the liberty^ ' 
on fbme future occafion, to propofi 
it. In the mean time^ i am per- 
feAly faeisfied myfelf widi the in- 
dulgence you have given me i 
vtnd fliould think any of my bre- 
thren unreafonabie^ who fliotild -de* 
iiremore. 

^MO Of TBI DIALOOU&S. ' 
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THIS is tbefubjianceofwhaipaffed 
htwten the Dean of PauVsy andme^on 
the Jubjelt ^clerical amufcmcnts. 
As our converfaiiim lofted three even- 
ings j I bad the more leifure to commit 
' it to writing. T^he force of many of the 
.^ Deaths expreffions^ I fear ^ is injured in 
^em account^ which depended Jo much on 
memory : but I dare take upon me 
to Jay^ the Jentimeuts ar4 invariakbf 
his. 

As this cewerjhtim gave anew turn 
to aSmy own amufements, it enabled 
me aljo to be of Jome Jervice in giving 
occq/ional advice to/everalof my younger 
brethren : and if my executors Jhould 
find tbefe paper Sy and think them worth 
communicating to the public ^ I Jhould 

hope 
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hope ihey mgbt heofufealfo to others. 

Such clergymen, indeed, as have formed 

Jettled habiiSy eJpeciaUy of card flaying^ 

will not eafilyy I fear, give tbem up ; 

iut will probably defend them againji 

the good Dean*s arguments', as they are 

able. But among the young eonfcientious 

'd^gji I bope, there may be many, who 

may findjometbing in what hath been 

Jaid that dejerves their attention. To 

ih$m particularly I recommend the good 

D^au^s advice. 

JOS. FRAMPrON. 



9* HE END. 
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